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Dickens and Our Debt to Him 


EXT year the centenary of the birth of Charles Dickens 
N will be observed in all English-speaking countries, and 
plans for the celebration are already under consideration. 
It happens that not many months ago the British govern- 
ment found it necessary to grant annual pensions—very 
small ones—to some of the descendants of the great novelist 
and humorist, their circumstances being lamentably poor and 
narrow. It has occurred to one writer that if the copyright 
law of Dickens’s time had been more just and liberal, as 
just and liberal as it is today in most countries and as it is 
proposed to make it in England, not only would Dickens 
himself have enjoyed larger pecuniary rewards, but he 
would have been able to properly provide for his children 
and grand-children—to protect them against destitution and 
dependence on public or governmental alms. It is also re- 
called that there was no international copyright act in ex- 
istence in his lifetime to prevent the “piratical” or unau- 
thorized and unpaid for publication of his works in this 
country, where he was very popular. In short, the present 
indigence and embarrassments of the descendants of Dick- 
ens are attributable, at least in part, to defective legislation 
and bad governmental policies. Does not the world, then, 
owe the Dickens family “conscience money?” And if we do, 
would it not be a handsome thing to do to convert the cen- 
tenary into an occasion for a tactful gift to that family? 
Accordingly, the writer already alluded to suggests the 
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printing of an artistic specially designed Dickens stamp in 
connection with the centenary and the purchase of it, say, 
at one penny, by each possessor of a Dickens volume, to 
which volume it is to be affixed. The cost even to the pos- 
sessor of a Dickens set would be insignificant, yet as several 
million copies of Dickens’s works are in circulation or in 
use, the total proceeds of the sale would constitute a very 
considerable sum, and this sum could be turned over to the 
descendants of the great author, humanitarian and reformer. 

This idea has commended itself to many eminent au- 
thors and to several leading British newspapers. Of course, 
other thinkers and writers—poets, novelists, historians, 
critics—have endured poverty and neglect and the injustice 
or inadequacy of law, and we owe conscience money to 
groups of “descendants” besides those of Dickens. That 
fact, however, does not affect the practical value or merit 
of the plan for a Dickens centenary stamp as a feature of 
next year’s celebration. As has been said, our affections 
for Dickens and our gratitude to him are so deep that there 
will be no disposition to institute comparisons and parallels, 
to inquire into fine logical implications of an idea inspired 
by such emotions. 


Se 
Florence Nightingale and Modern Nursing 


“The angel of the Crimea” and “the lady of the lamp” 
died at the age of ninety after many years of quiet, serene 
life in her London home. Florence Nightingale, the most 
famous and beloved woman in the world perhaps, succumbed 
to disease at the age of ninety. Her career presents a 
story that is in truth much stranger than fiction. Certain 
of her experiences and struggles would seem incredible to 
young men and women of our day if they did not know 
from records and reminiscences of older persons that there 
is no exaggeration in the accounts of them. In her work of 
charity, humanity, mercy, life and health saving, in her 
consecrated heroic activities Florence Nightingale had at 
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the outset to overcome bitter offtcial opposition, raillery, 
ignorance, superstition, cynicism. The nursing of soldiers, 
the dressing of wounds, the organization and conduct of 
camp hospitals were things women could not and should 
not undertake. It was “shocking” to think of it; it meant 
the unsexing of women, their degradation. Besides, it was 
silly sentimental nonsense to think of such ministering to 
wounded and stricken soldiers’ needs. It was “babying 
them.” Soldiers who are wounded or fall ill must die or 
get well without too much trouble to the state. Such were 
the notions Florence Nightingale encountered when she 
first took up the profession that subsequently made her fame 
imperishable. 

She was the daughter of well-to-do and educated par- 
ents. She was a delicate, cultivated, gentle but brave and 
determined girl, and acquaintance with prison reform work 
under Elizabeth Fry caused her to turn her attention to 
hospital reorganization and nursing. The Crimean war 
tested her heroism, her efficiency and her genius, and she 
achieved results that made her an idol of military men and 
civilians the world over. 


In addition to creating the modern war hospital and 
Red-Cross service, Florence Nightingale practically created 
the modern profession of nursing and the modern schools 
of nursing. They might have come into existence as one 
of the consequences of woman’s “invasion” of the liberal 
professions and new trades, but perhaps there would have 
been less of the element of “concentration” in trained nurs- 
ing. The text-books and other writings of Miss Nightingale 
are valued by every competent teacher or superintendent 
of nurses. 


In recent years what is called “district nursing” has 
developed as a species of scientific and humane charity. 
Trained nurses are assigned, under proper direction, to a 
given district, visiting daily and ministering to the poor and 
frequently ignorant patients who require their services. 
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This work demands great-tact and patience; it is generally 
hard and unpleasant, being done in filthy and depressing 
surroundings. But the nurses feel that no work is nobler 
or more worthy of the example and principles of Florence 
Nightingale. They not only attend the sick but teach many 
cleanliness, hygiene, economy and order. Their influence 
pervades and elevates the entire home and family. 


bs al 
The Hague Court and the Fisheries Dispute 

The submission by the United States and England of 
the Newfoundland fisheries dispute to arbitration by the so- 
called permanent international court at The Hague was one 
of the greatest triumphs of the cause of peace and reason in 
international relations. The controversy over the rights of 
American fishermen in Newfoundland waters was old, com- 
plicated and difficult. It involved not only interpretation of 
an obscure treaty concluded nearly a century ago, but the 
application of unsettled doctrines of the law of nations. It 
is highly improbable that the two nations concerned would 
ever have gone to war over the dispute; certainly all the de- 
velopments and tendencies of the last two decades preclude 
any other view. Still, the matter has been a source of fric- 
tion and trouble between Newfoundland and this country, 
and a source of vexation to England. It was under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that Secretary Root agreed to submit the 
whole dispute to The Hague Court. 

That tribunal was empowered to decide all the issues 
or points of the case on principle and in accordance with in- 
ternational law, and to avoid “diplomatic compromises” or 
the policy of “splitting differences.” The case was exhaus- 
tively and ably argued before it, and in September it ren- 
dered its award. The decision is so creditable and satisfac- 
tory that it cannot fail to stimulate the movement of arbi- 
tration, or for the conclusion of the broadest and most 
comprehensive treaties looking to arbitration. 

Two of the “points” submitted were decided in favor of 
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Great Britain (or of her colony), and the remaining five in 
favor of the United States. But on every point the award 
is reasonable and conscientious—right, and not merely “ex- 
pedient.” The privileges of American fishermen have not 
been curtailed, but the sovereign rights of England have been 
upheld. Newfoundland may pass reasonable regulations in 
regard to fishing, but neither she nor England is to be the 
4 sole judge of the “reasonableness” of regulations passed. 
All regulations must conform to the treaty, and whether they 
conform or not is a question for an impartial tribunal. The 
decision, in fact, provides for the organization of such tri- 
bunals. 

The other points are too technical to be treated here. 
The important facts to be noted are these—that the award 
is sound and acceptable, that arbitration has been justified 
in an exceptionally knotty case, and that another argument 
has been furnished for eliminating “exemptions” from arbi- 
tration treaties. Why should not questions of “honor” and 
“vital interest” be arbitrated? Why exclude them? What 
humiliation or loss of dignity is there in submitting such 
questions? The objections to arbitration without ifs and 
buts and reservations are, or have become, childish or hypo- 
critical. 


A rod 
Anti-Trust Law in the United States and Canada 


Our troubles with the trusts and the efforts to regu- 
late them are known to all men. After twenty years the 
federal anti-trust act still remains a sort of Chinese puzzle 
Few know exactly what it prohibits and what it means, and 
at this time two important trust cases—Standard and To- 
bacco—are before the Supreme Court—to be reargued this 
fall—which, when decided, are expected to throw 
much needed light on the scope and effects of that act. 
Amendments of the law legalizing “reasonable” restraints 
of trade and competition have been vigorously advocated for 
years, but the general public is hostile to such proposals, 
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and the Taft administration has, after much hesitation and 
reflection, taken the position that the trust act is satisfactory 
as it stands and in no need of any substantial change. Busi- 
ness interests and business organs assail this view as con- 
trary to fact, but they are forced to admit that as matters 
have shaped themselves Cogress would not be justified in 
revising the law. 

Meantime trusts increase and multiply, and the hope 
of mending or ending them is vanishing. There are those 
who believe that our methods have failed utterly. But are 
there other methods available? England relies on the com- 
mon law against corners and artificial monopoly, and is quite 
satisfied with the results, claiming, indeed, to have no trusts 
at all. In other countries governments sanction syndicates 
and combinations while undertaking to control them. Can- 
ada, having watched the various methods, appears to have 
found them all wanting and to have decided on a “new de- 
parture” or unique experiment. She has now adopted an act 
in relation to attempted monopoly or restraint of trade 
which has excited much interest and comment in this coun- 
try. It is to some extent modeled on her labor arbitration 
act, which is semi-compulsory and seeks to prevent strikes 
and lockouts largely through publicity and appeal to public 
sentiment. 

The combinations act provides, briefly, for the prompt 
investigation of any charge of monopoly made by a given 
number of persons against any corporation or group of 
corporations. The complaint must be made to the minister 
of commerce, who must thereupon ask a court to appoint a 
body of judges. The complainants may select one judge, 
the defendants another, and the court a third, to act as pres- 
ident and to represent the public. The board must ex- 
amine the charges and evidence, hear both sides, and make 
a report. Where a case of attempted extortion, monopoly, 
unfair dealing, is made out, the board must order the de- 
fendant to desist from or abandon the objectionable practice 
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or method. The refusal of any defendant to obey, if proved, 
renders it liable to a heavy daily fine and to loss of the 
benefits of any protective tariff duties it may have en- 
joyed. 

It is hardly necessary to underline the novel elements 
of this scheme—the selection of the investigators, the op- 
portunity offered to both sides to bring out all the facts they 
may respectively wish to bring out, the order of the board, 
the tacit trust in public sentiment, and, finally, the penalties 
for wilful disobedience. The act bids fair to be effective, 
and yet it is not too rigid, nor too sweeping. American 
thinkers will follow its application with deep interest, al- 
though one similar to it would probably be invalid under our 
Constitution. After all, no country or nation can think 
for another or solve another’s problems. The physical con- 
ditions may be the same in both, but tradition, habit, tem- 
perament, a thousand subtle and moral influences go to de- 
termine legislation and policies. It is remarkable how little 
the United States and Canada imitate each other, but it is 
not strange on reflection. However, a law which cannot be 
copied may contain useful hints or suggest modifications 
to men who live under different laws and in a different at- 


mosphere. 
“7 
Australia’s “Labor” Government 
The Commonwealth of Australia is now governed by 
a labor cabinet and a labor parliament. The last elections 
resulted in the capturing by the labor party of the 
house as well as the senate, and this naturally involved the 
formation of a labor ministry, with Mr. Andrew Fisher, the 
labor leader who began life as a miner, as premier. 
Australia has had labor cabinets before, but not a labor 
majority in parliament to back them and shape legislation 
and policy. The two previous labor ministries were short- 
lived and rather powerless, dependent on the support of 
members of other parties. Today there are only two great 
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political parties in Australia—labor and “fusion.” Fusion 
is the newly formed combination of the protectionist-con- 
servatives whose leader is Alfred Deakin, former premier, 
end the liberals and free traders. Fusion was achieved for 
the avowed purpose of resisting the radical labor party, but 
its appears that, owing to industrial troubles and strikes, as 
well as to the support of labor by the women voters, that 
party scored a remarkable victory. 

It is recognized, however, by intelligent observers, that 
there is no “menace” to Australian industry or property 
rights in the political supremacy of the labor party. It is a 
fact that there is little real difference now between the labor 
party and the fusionists as regards immediate and practical 
questions. The labor party stands for high protection, severe 
restriction of immigration, a “white Australia,” uniform 
federal labor laws, conscription, liberal appropriations for 
naval and military defense. It also believes in nationaliza- 
tion of all public utilities and monopolies, in taxing the un- 
earned increment of land and unimproved land held for 
speculation, in enforcing certain wage standards and with- 
holding protection from employers who fall below such 
standards. This last plank is known as “the new protec- 
tion’”—meaning the policy of protection which insists on 
direct and actual sharing of the profit due to tariff duties 
with labor, and is not satisfied with the mere theory or as- 
sumption that protection begets big wages and better labor 
conditions. 

To give to this and other important labor policies legal 
effect the constitution of Australia will need to be amended. 
This is a long process. The things the labor government can 
do at once, under existing law, do not alarm the moderate 
men. But the control of the great colonial federation by 
labor is a phenomenon of acute interest to the whole British 
empire, as well as to other Democratic and free countries. 
It is the result of universal suffrage, free and general edu- 
cation, the growing claims of the toiling millions, and the 
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sympathy of many men and women in other social classes 
with the demands of trade unions and democracies. One 
effect of such 4 phenomenon is to make the moderate and 
conservative political groups more and more liberal and 
responsive to the needs of the greater number. Another 
effect is to make the radical parties more constructive and 
reasonable. Responsibility is sobering—and so is defeat. 
= 
Korea Annexed by Japan 

The independence and sovereignty of Korea, a mere 
fiction for some years, ceased to exist even as a fiction at 
the end of August, when “the Hermit Kingdom” was for- 
mally annexed by Japan and made a mere continental prov- 
ince of that empire. Even the name of Korea was changed. 
It is now Cho sen—the Land of the Morning Calm. The 
annexation was effected by treaty, apparently without seri- 
ous opposition from the people of Korea. The great pow- 
ers, including the United States, offered no objection, though 
their treaties with Korea entitled them to raise objections 
and put obstacles in Japan’s way. They refrained from 
doing this because, no doubt, the annexation had long been 
expected and regarded as inevitable. The war with Rus- 
sia and the Portsmouth treaty of peace determined the fate 
of Korea; the real power in external and internal affairs 
passed out of the hands of the Seoul court and ministry. 
Step by step the control and “guidance” of Japan were ex- 
tended, in spite of verbal disclaimers and professions, and 
finally, to facilitate “reform” and progress, annexation was 
decreed. That was the last act in a drama which had for its 
features the war between Japan and China in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, the intervention of the powers in 
the interest of China and Russia, the subsequent encroach- 
ments of the last-named power in Korea and Manchuria, 
the war between it and Japan, the abandonment of Russia’s 
projects in the Far East, the recognition of Japanese suprem- 
acy in Korea, and the division, for the present, of Manchu- 
ria by these nations. 
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The future may bring fresh surprises and turns. China 
will insist on the retrocession to her of Manchuria and the 
transfer of the railroads now operated by Japan and Rus- 
sia. It is possible, if not probable, that she will seek to re- 
open the Korean question. The American and European 
powers may find their commercial interests threatened by 
Japan in Korea and by both Japan and Russia in Manchu- 
ria. “The open door” is still as vague and disturbing an 
issue in the Far East as it ever was. At this stage, how- 
ever, no violation of the open door principle has occurred. 
The annexation of Korea leaves the local tariff and other 
commercial rights and privileges enjoyed by the powers in 
force for a period of ten years. At the end of that period 
new tariff treaties will be negotiated, and their character 
will depend on Japanese general economic and political pol- 
icy. There are those who fear and predict grave conflicts 
of interest between the United States and Japan, and they 
are not likely to modify their prophecies by the latest events 
in the Far East. However, the factors in the situation are 
obscure, unstable and numerous, and the alarmist talk of 
trouble and war is idle and objectless save as an argument 
for a still bigger navy, heavier taxes and greater expendi- 
tures for defense and attack. It would be absurd to take 
such argument seriously, however, for any action by Japan 
at all hostile to China or to the open door policy, in so far 
as that policy is sound and just, will affect the vital in- 
terests of England, Germany, France and Russia as well as 
our rights and opportunities. China, slowly but surely 
arousing herself, will have her own part to play, and that 
part will not be inconsiderable. 


Sy 
The Future of “Conservation” 


The recent conservation conference at St. Paul served 
to make one thing perfectly plain—namely, that the move- 
ment has passed what President Taft called the rhapsody 
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stage. That is, it is no longer necessary to preach conserva- 
tion in general terms, to denounce waste of natural resources, 
to protest against private exploitation of the people’s assets 
in the shape of coal lands, oil lands, water power, etc. The 
educational work has been remarkably well done, as Mr. 
Roosevelt, the initiator of the movement in the national field, 
acknowledged at St. Paul. 

What the movement needs now is a program, a prac- 
tical and constructive policy. How to conserve is the ques- 
tion, for conservation does not mean the indefinite locking 
up of natural wealth for the benefit of future generations 
and the sacrifice of present interests. How to develop while 
conserving, or how to conserve and develop at the same 
time, is the question. On this all agree, the idealists and the 
practical men alike, Messrs. Roosevelt and Pinchot and Pres- 
ident Taft and his cabinet. 


Aside from the question of water power sites, the con- 
trol of which, in connection with the proper utilization of 
water power, raises issues of federal vs. state jurisdiction, 
there is now little chance for controversy even on the posi- 
tive and constructive aspects of conservation. The Presi- 
dent has declared himself in favor of a system of leases, 
indeterminate or determinate, in place of titles of owner- 
ship, where land other than agricultural is concerned. He 
believes that private capital would develop coal mines and 
oil lands and other stores of natural wealth if it were as- 
sured of a fair return on the investment, some compensation 
for risk, and reimbursement of outlay in the event of re- 
occupation by the government. Self-interest would impel 
capital to accept proper contracts or leases, with ample safe- 
guards against unfair exploitation or waste, as several lead- 
ing financiers have frankly admitted. This is true even of 
Alaska, neglected and backward Alaska, where coal lands 
of fabulous value are awaiting opening and without which 
transportation facilities cannot be extended. 

It will be the duty of the administration and of Con- 
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gress to work out a proper and reasonable system of leases, 
contracts, or short-term franchises covering natural re- 
sources. The question of federal vs. state control, a most 
contentious one at present, is not coextensive with conserva- 
tion, and it is not necessary to settle it in haste or passion. 
Mr. Roosevelt and others fear that secret enemies of con- 
servation are advocating state control of water power sites 
because they think the states inefficient and indolent and 
state legislatures more susceptible to improper influence than 
Congress. President Taft sees real objections to federal 
control and insists on codperation between the states and 
the general government. Such codperation will be found 
necessary in any event, however, and the platform of the St. 
Paul congress recognizes this in a number of planks in spite 
of its indorsement of federal jurisdiction and control where 
the states’ power is inadequate. 

No doubt there are foes and hypocritical friends of con- 
servation in the movement, even among delegates and speak- 
ers at the conferences. But opportunities for chicanery and 
misrepresentation are being restricted more and more, and on 
certain essentials practical agreement has been reached. 
Statesmanlike action would seem to be assured, no mat- 
ter which party wins or secures control of Congress in the 
near future. 


bs all 
Roosevelt and the Progressive Platform 

Col. Roosevelt’s western tour has raised many inter- 
esting political questions, but it has also settled certain 
ones. It has given the country a platform which the pro- 
gressives and the insurgents in the Republican party, with 
perhaps some exceptions have eagerly adopted. There 
has been much uncertainty regarding the meaning of “in- 
surgency,” and it has been pointed out that the term means 
one thing in California, another in New England and still 
another in the Middle West. Are all insurgents tariff re- 
formers in the new sense? Are all insurgents in favor 
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of the referendum and recall, of direct primaries, of rad- 
ical legislation for the control of corporations? These 
questions will be answered, are indeed being answered, by 
the attitude of the progressives, radicals and insurgents in 
the several states toward the Roosevelt platform as it was 
deliberately and directly put forward by the ex-President in 
the Osawatomie speech. Mr. Roosevelt prefers to describe 
himself as a progressive, but insurgent organs and leaders 
claim him as their national leader, and the mere matter of 
names sinks into insignificance beside the question of things, 
aspirations, policies. Here, with a few omissions, is the 
platform : 


Complete publicity of corporate affairs. 

Laws prohibiting the use of corporate funds directly or indi- 
rectly for political purposes; and thorough enforcement of them. 

Government supervision of the capitalization of public service 
corporations, particularly railways; and of all corporations doing 
an interstate business. 

Effective regulation of railways based on information which 
shall include physical valuation. 

Similar control over all combinations which control necessaries 
of life or deal in them on an important scale. 

Personal responsibility of officers and directors of corpora- 
tions for violation of the law. 

Large increase of power for the Federal Bureau of Corpora- 
tions and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

An expert tariff commission. 

Revision of the tariff, one schedule at a time, as fast as the 
commission can make recommendations. 

A graduated income tax on big fortunes. 

A graduated inheritance tax on big fortunes, increasing rapidly 
in amount with the size of the estate. 

Comprehensive workmen’s compensation acts; State and na- 
tional laws to regulate child-labor and the work of women. The 
right to regulate “the terms and conditions of labor.” 

Direct primaries, associated with a corrupt practices act and 
publicity of election expenses. 

An easy way to remove unfaithful or incompetent public 
servants. 

Forbidding of the receipt by any national officer, elected or ap- 
pointed, of any compensation, directly or indirectly, from interstate 
corporations. 


This, all agree, is a very radical platform. Conserva- 
tives find plenty of “socialism” in it and declare that neither 
Bryan, La Follette nor Hearst ever promulgated a more 
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radical one. The generality of the progressives in all par- 
ties hail it as the message of hope, emancipation and recon- 
struction. It may take twenty years, they say, to carry it 
out, but it points to the goal and shows the way. It is neces- 
sary and inevitable, they continue, if government is to be 
made popular and representative again, if the Republic 
is to stand once more for equal opportunity and justice, and 
if the predatory corporate interests are to be driven out of 
politics and compelled to obey the law instead of dictating it. 

Whether or not Mr. Roosevelt intends to become, or 
may be forced by events to become, a candidate for the pres- 
idency in 1912, in spite of the anti-third term tradition, and 
in spite of his own pledge, continues to be a subject for ani- 
mated speculation and even rancorous controversy. In 
some quarters Mr. Roosevelt has been violently assailed on 
the assumption that he is already a candidate; in others he 
is regarded as a moral crusader and leader who is using 
his prestige and strength to promote reforms to which he is 
sincerely devoted. From any point of view his platform is 
a great fact to reckon with, as is his influence, his amazing 
popularity. His active leadership of the progressive forces 
against the control of the Republican party by the “old 
guard” in New York State furnished a spectacular re- 
entrance into practical politics. 
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The Problem of Sweating* 
By Percy Alden, M. P. 


a many years the question of Sweating, especially in 

home industries, has perplexed the minds of our lead- 
ing statesmen, but it was not until 1909, that any real at- 
tempt was made (apart from factory legislation) to remove 
the worst evils resulting from employment and under-pay- 
ment. The Trade Boards Act of that year, modelled to 
some extent upon the remedial legislation already in force 
in Victoria (Australia), is a first step in the direction of 
State interference with wages so far as the individual em- 
ployer is concerned. 

The term “sweating” is so vague, that it may be as well 
to define what is intended by economists when they use that 
expression. At the time of Charles Kingsley it was applied 
to a system of sub-contract, in which the middleman was 
in the habit of cutting down the wages of the workers to 
the lowest point possible. The more hopeless they were 
and the more unorganized, the more pressure was put upon 
them to accept a small wage and to work under insanitary 
conditions. This somewhat narrow use of the term has 
now disappeared in England, or, at any rate, has been super- 





; *This is the third in the Democratic England series, . the 
first, “Introduction,” having appeared in the September Cuautavu- 
QuaN, and the second on “The Child and the State,” in the October 
issue. 
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seded since there are many sweated trades in which there is 
no sub-contractor and no middleman. A wider and more 
correct definition is that stated in the Fifth Report from the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords, appointed in 1888 
to investigate this subject. This Report, which appeared in 
1890, came to the conclusion that without being able to as- 
‘sweating,” the evils known by: 


‘ 


sign an exact meaning to 
that name were shown to be: 

(1) An unduly low rate of wages. 

(2) Excessive hours of labor. 

(3) The insanitary state of the houses in which work 
was carried on. 

It is not improbable that many of the evils of sweating 
are survivals of the industrialism which preceded the fac- 
tory system, but the beginnings of the industrial revolution 
were accompanied not only by long hours and low wages, 
but by the complete degradation and misery of women and 
children. Prof. J. S. Nicholson in the “Effect of Machinery 
upon Wages,” commenting upon the conditions which 
prevailed in those ‘days, says, “England’s apparent pros- 
perity was like the luxurious vegetation which rises from 
the poisonous swamps of the Tropics: at a distance, to the 
casual observer, her trade throve and prospered, but below 
it rested on the absolute misery of thousands of her in- 
habitants.” 

The early steps that were taken from 1890 onwards to 
regulate the hours of work for women and children, the 
self-sacrificing efforts of men like Oastler, Hobhouse, Sad- 
ler, Charles Kingsley, and the Earl of Shaftesbury, did 
result in a considerable improvement of their conditions, 
but we have only to read the report of the Commission on 
Children’s Employment (1862-1866), to discover how slow 
was the process of reform and how many were the abuses 
to which these children were subjected. It was during the 
years 1888-9, when the House of Lords Select Committee 
made enquiries into the evils of sweating, that attention was 
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Sir Charles Dilke, M. P.. Who First 
Introduced the Minimum Wage Bill 
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attracted to the ,uestion and public opinion began to make 
itself felt. All the evidence went to show that there had 
been no exaggeration of the terrible evils accompanying 
labor in many trades, and the lives of the lowest class of 
workers were almost unbearable. Ceaseless toil, scanty 
wages, conditions insanitary and injurious to health, had 
been so common as to be unnoticed, and even today, al- 
though the extent of the evil has been lessened, there is 
still for vast masses of men, women and children, intense 
misery and suffering. We owe it partly to the exhibitions 
of sweated industries held in Berlin, by the Daily News in 
London and afterwards in British provincial towns, that 
the first real attempt was made to deal with one aspect at 
least, of this problem, that is, the unduly low rate of wages 
paid to the sweated workers. 

We often say that everyone should receive a living 
wage or such a minimum wage as would enable the wage 
earner to purchase at least the necessaries of life and to 
maintain himself or herself.in a fair state of efficiency. 
The living wage naturally varies in accordance with the 
cost entailed of being kept efficient. It varies, obviously, 
as between an adult, young person, or child. “Any stinting 
of necessaries,” says Prof. Alfred Marshall, “is wasteful. 
We now recognize that a distinction must be made between 
the necessaries for efficiency and the necessaries for ex- 
istence ; and that there is for each rank of industry, at any 
time and place, a more or less clearly defined income which 
is necessary for merely sustaining its members; while there 
is another and larger income which is necessary for keeping 
it in full efficiency.” Various estimates have been made. of 
what is necessary for the efficiency of an ordinary un- 
skilled laborer, as well as for a skilled artisan, and al- 
though these estimates may vary in detail, in the main they 
are agreed. Mr. Seebohm Rowntree estimates, in his book 
on “Poverty” that for an average family of man and wife 
and three children, the minimum necessary expenditure per 
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week in York, on the lowest possible basis, would be 21 
shillings 8 pence. This allows nothing whatever for travel- 
ing, recreation, luxuries of any kind, or for sickness and 
funeral expenses. It is estimated that the minimum wage 
for a woman in a provincial town in England should be 
from 14 shillings to 16 shillings per week, and here again, 
the evidence is overwhelming, that, apart from the factory 
towns in the north of England (especially in the textile 
trades) it is only selected women who attain even to this 
minimum standard. The unskilled woman’s wage is about 
10 shillings a week. As to long hours, this much may be said, 
that the firms paying the highest wages, as a rule, employ 
their workers for the shortest number of hours. So far as 
women and girls are concerned, the legal maximum of 10 
hours a day is probably the standard, although, of course, 
this does not apply to home industries where the hours may 
be anything from 8 to 18. 

The investigations of Mr. Charles Booth, as well as 
the researches of Mr. Rowntree already alluded to, afford 
some idea of the extraordinary extent of under-paid labor. 
Mr. Charles Booth estimates that in London some 30.7 of 
the people are in poverty, while the classification given for 
York shows that some 33.6 per cent. of the working classes 
earn from 21 to 31 shillings a week, and some 4,492 people 
in a comparatively small town like York, were earning on 
the average 15 shillings and 1 penny per week. 

The general conclusion to which we must come is that 
the unskilled laborer in the United Kingdom is a sweated 
worker; he does not obtain a wage sufficient to enable him 
to maintain himself and his wife and family in a state of 
efficiency. The result is that the children degenerate, grow- 
ing up to become not able-bodied and intelligent workmen, 
but unemployables, both mentally and physically defective. 
As to the women (especially those who are engaged in 
home work) it would be safe to say that the tailoring, shirt- 
making, chair-making, match-box-making, and the vast 
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variety of other trades, are so-underpaid that the women 
cannot, even by working twelve or fourteen hours a day, 
earn a subsistence wage, nor have they any “Trades Union” 
which would offer a check to the constant cutting of wages 
for piece-work. The Trade Boards Act is intended to deal 
with this difficulty. It is sometimes said that these women 
can do other work, and that therefore it is to their advan- 
tage to earn such wages as are possible, small though they 
be. This is the fallacy which underlies the defence of all 
sweated labor. It does not in the least follow that because 
wages are low and the hours long, that any increase 
in wages or decrease in the hours would mean either a 
diminution in the output or an increase in the cost of pro- 
duction. Let us further ask ourselves rather whether it 
is good for the community as a whole that it should pro- 
tect the helpless victims of unrestricted competition, and if 
so, whether it is advisable to have recourse in any instance 
to the somewhat drastic remedy of legislation for fixing a 
rate of wages. The manufacturer argues that if wages are 
increased he will be unable to sell his goods at a low price, 
and that therefore, he will have to decrease the output or in- 
crease the cost to the general community. It is rather a 
large assumption to say that the increase of wages would 
mean a rise in price in all cases, but even if it were true 
that the consumer would have to pay more for an article 
which at present is being produced under sweated condi- 
tions, it may rightly be contended that the community would 
benefit in several ways, but chiefly in the improved health 
and well being of the workers engaged in this industry, 
who otherwise would gradually tend to become a burden 
upon the charitably disposed, or to have recourse to the 
Poor Law authorities. Because we do not always realize 
the evil effects of the system, it does not follow that they 
are non-existent, and it would certainly be an interesting 
experiment if the antecedents of all the women who are at 
present receiving Poor Law relief, could be investigated 
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with a view to ascertaining how far they have been brought 
to their present condition by under-payment and consequent 
diminished vitality. Any loss in productive efficiency is a 
direct economic loss to the nation. The whole problem of 
poverty in relation to sweating is of importance.in the light 
of this fact. 


The children of sweated parents have been shown in 
thousands of cases to have been suffering from diseases 
largely the result of mal-nutrition. The children, who both 
in height and weight compare unfavorably with the aver- 
age school child, not only fail as citizens later on in life, but 
by reason of the fact that they are unable to assimilate the 
education which is imparted to them, are simply wasting 
the large sums of money expended for this purpose. You 
cannot separate the question of wages from the whole com- 
plex subject of social environment. If workers are under- 
paid their lives are spent in a vain attempt to manufacture 
bricks without straw. It is a physical impossibility that 
they should be able to compete with those who are well feu 
and well housed, and the result is a tendency to stili fur- 
ther lower the standard, until in the end we arrive at a vast 
mass of poverty and misery unmitigated by even the hope 
that in the future the sufferers will be able to raise them- 
selves to a state of independence and healthy living. If the 
degradation of labor is carried to a certain point it may be 
expected that self-respect and social ambition, and the hope- 
fulness which accompanies them both, will eventually dis- 
appear. Whether it be charity, or the Poor Law, that comes 
to the relief of the sweated worker, neither offers anything 
more than a palliative for the time being. If assistance 
from the rates or from some charity means that the wori:er 
is able to continue to find occupation at a wage far iower 
than the trade should pay, that trade eventually becomes 
parasitic. The employer obtains labor on such terms as 
imply that his wages are being eked out from other sources. 
He himself is able to compete unfairly with employers who 
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pay good wages, while his workers tend inevitably to find a 
lower level year by year until at last even he can offer them 
ne employment. It would be as well for us to consider for 
a short time what are the causes which produce sweating 
in certain industries, and what remedies can be applied for 
the cure of this evil which crushes the life out of so many 
thousands of our fellowmen. 


Perhaps the first and chief cause is lack of organization. 
There is no ability to refuse a contract so far as the sweated 
worker is concerned. The employer may refuse to accept 
the terms offered by the workman, and may indeed, suffer 
inconvenience as a result, but the workman who delays to 
find a market for his labor cannot go on living as before; 
he must obtain money to meet his weekly rent, and buy 
food for his family. If he belongs to no organization, and 
if the competition for labor in his trade is severe, he is com- 
pelled by starvation to accept not what his work is really 
worth, but what he can obtain from the employer in com- 
petition with other men and women who are out of a job, 
and equally pressed by hunger and want. The very fact that 
he is not organized shows that he lacks independence and is 
apathetic. The greater his apathy and ignorance the more 
likely are his wages to sink even below the subsistence level. 
No matter how huge the incomes may be which the master 
piles up as a result of the employment of this cheap labor, 
it is very unlikely in the great majority of cases, that he 
will go out of his way to pay any higher wage than that 
which is rendered necessary by competition in the labor 
market. Where there is some trades union organization and 
the power of collective bargaining, there is always the pos- 
sibility of maintaining the standard level of wages, even in 
times of depressed trade, but where no such organization 
exists, a keen competition between badly paid men and 
women invariably results in reduction of wages for the un- 
skilled, and sometimes affects wages in the higher grades of 
labor. 
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This whole argument especially applies to women who 
accept their hard conditions in a kind of fatalistic spirit. 
If a woman takes the place of a man she readily accepts 
a much lower wage for the same work, and she is not at all 
surprised when some other woman or girl, to whom the 
wage may be an absolute necessity, steps in and offers to cut 
even these low rates. The widow will sometimes make a 
lower bid because she is receiving help from the Poor Law 
or from charity. The girl, living in her own home and 
looking forward to marriage as a way of escape, will accept 
a low wage for the time being in the hope that it will soon 
be unnecessary for her to work at all. The married woman 
not dependent on the money she earns will often undercut 
the genuine worker. The anomalies in the wages of women 
are far more striking than in the cases of men, and it is 
clear therefore that no permanent reform can be expected, 
no adequate wage can be obtained while they are apathetic 
and disorganized. To this we may add in many cases, an 
ignorance which is appalling, for it is no uncommon thing 
to find two women living in the same street, doing exactly 
the same work at piece-work rates, and yet one receiving 
a wage almost twice as large as the other. 

We have mentioned only the question of wage, but in 
dealing with small workshops we have also to remember 
that both men and women in these trades suffer physically 
as a result of long hours and insanitary conditions. Any 
attempt to remedy these evils is sure to fail just for the 
same reason that a demand for a higher wage fails. The un- 
healthy conditions to which the workers are subjected, com- 
pels them to accept, even to the detriment of their health, 
whatever terms are thrust upon them by one who is in a posi- 
tion to employ their labor. 

Alien immigration may have an effect in intensifving 
competition in certain trades and is doubtless the cause of 
a certain amount of sweating. especially in the cheap tailor- 
ing trade. Naturally, the ambition of the Jew is to be- 
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come a master as speedily as possible, and as a small master 
he is sometimes hard and tyrannical: he certainly is a great 
believer in low wages when it becomes a question of paying 
others. Nevertheless, it cannot be said that sweating in 
England—with the exception perhaps of the East-end of 
London—is to any large extent the result of alien immigra- 
tion. There can be little doubt that if the whole of the alien 
labor were excluded, sweating would not cease, since we find 
it at the present moment in districts where there is practically 
no foreign element. At the same time it must be remem- 
bered that legislative action would affect the foreign worker 
equally with his own countryman and the trades which have 
already been scheduled in the Trades’ Board Bill are, in 
two cases at least, trades in which there is a good deal of 
foreign labor. 

The Select Committee of the House of Lords summed 
up the situation with regard to low wages in the following 
passage: 

“It may be said that the inefficiency of the workers, 
early marriage, and the tendency of the residuum of the 
population in large towns to form a helpless community, 
together with a low standard of life and the excessive sup- 
ply of unskilled labor, are the chief factors in producing 
sweating. Moreover, a large supply of cheap female labor 
is available by the fact that married women working at un- 
skilled labor in their homes, in the intervals between attend- 
ing to their domestic duties and not wholly supporting them- 
selves, can afford to work at what would be starvation 
wages to unmarried women. Such being the conditions of 
the labor market, abundant materials exist to supply the 
unscrupulous employer with his wretched dependent work- 
ers.”’* 

It is this condition of things which we trust will be 
remedied, and which to some extent has already been rem- 
edied in Australia by legislative interference. 


*Fifth Report from the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on the Sweating System (1890), P. cvxxv. 
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It would perhaps be as well to say a few words about 
the possibility of dealing with the evil by some other method 
than that of legislation. Labor organizations, Consumers’ 
Leagues and the Codperative Movement have all been sug- 
gested as methods that have a certain value. With regard to 
trade unions for these unskilled, unorganized workers, there 
is a general feeling that it is impossible to find any common 
basis of union and action. It is true that some classes of wo- 
men—especially the upper grades of the industrial world— 
have recently made progress in the direction of organizing 
themselves, but on the whole, it would be true to say that 
they only throw into relief the condition of the lowest 
ranks where every effort has failed to promote and maintain 
the spirit of codperation. There is no community of inter- 
est amongst these poverty-stricken workers, compelled by 
want and poverty: any incipient organization is speedily dis- 
integrated and finally broken into fragments. It is difficult 
not to be pessimistic with regard to unskilled labor, whether 
male or female. All that can be said is that where success 
has attended the efforts of the labor organizers, 
and the spirit of self-restraint and comradeship has 
taken possession of the workers, there, large and im- 
mediate benefits have accrued. Consumers’ Leagues have 
been suggested as one method of solving the problem, and 
in New York, where the Consumers’ League has been 
warmly supported as a humanitarian movement by people 
of position and wealth, a good deal of indirect success has 
attended their efforts. In the United Kingdom, however, 
the publication of a “White List” which is an English equiv- 
alent to a Consumers’ League, does not seem to have had 
any great or lasting effect. The more complex the methods 
of modern production, the more likely it is that this attempt 
to abolish sweating will be futile, and indeed, it would be 
difficult to point to a single instance where the sweated 
worker is really benefited by any such action. What is in- 
teresting to note is that the very effort to organize such a 
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league as the Consumers’ League indicates the change that 
has come over public opinion and the growing de.ire on the 
part of thoughtful and intelligent people to put ai: end to 
the wholly unnecessary hardships entailed upon the worker 
in certain industries. 

The Codperative Movement has also been alluded to, 
and here we are on perfectly safe ground so far as the 
workers in these trades are concerned. It cannot indeed be 
said that in every branch of codperation the wages are 
always adequate and the conditions above reproach, but we 
may be sure that the working men and women who belong 
to these codperative societies, will not long remain passive 
if the conditions under which their fellows work are unfair 
and unjust. The spread of the codperative movement not 
only implies the crushing out of excessive competition within 
that movement, but also ensures the growth of other or- 
ganizations to which the reformer can appeal, and finally, 
it means an educated democracy without which all legisla- 
tion would be in vain. 

The Trade Boards Bill of 1909 was an immediate out- 
come of the Anti-Sweating League formed to secure a mini- 
mum wage. That league not only organized the Sweating 
Exhibition in connection with the Dai’y News which was 
held in London and visited by 30,000 people, but it also or- 
ganized a Conference at the Guildhall, London, at which 
two millions of organized workers were represented. The 
league itself practically adopted the suggestions of Sir 
Charles Dilke, M. P., and it was his experimental bill that 
formed the basis for the Government scheme. The ideas 
contained in that bill were, in part at any rate, to be found 
in the system of Wages Boards first started in Victoria and 
then imitated by South Australia. It differs in some essen- 
tial principles from the system of compulsory arbitration 
adopted in New Zealand. New South Wales and Western 
Australia have both followed in the footsteps of that colony 
although their measures have been modified to suit the con- 
ditions of their own countries. 
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Mr. W. Pember Reeves, the late Agent-General for 
New Zealand, in his “State Experiments in Australia and 
New Zealand,” has given us by far the best description of 
this legislation and its effects. In Victoria, the law regulat- 
ing wages and fixing a minimum wage came into force on 
the first of Cctober, 1896. “In no other colony,” says Mr. 
Reeves, “at that time at any rate, could such a measure have 
become law, and only the Melbourne newspapers’ courageous 
exposure of the sweating that had been going on year after 
year in that city and elsewhere in Victoria, confirmed by 
the evidence given before the Board of Enquiry, in 1893, 
and backed by the agitation of the Victoria Anti-Sweating 
League, could have formed a public opinion ready to accept 
so strange and novel an experiment.” 

3y the Act special boards were appointed to fix wages 
and piece-work rates for persons employed in making cloth- 
ing or furniture, or in bread-making or baking, or in the 
business of a butcher or a seller of meat. Later on, by the 
Act of 1905, no regular trade could be included in the sched- 
ule except by a resolution passed by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. These boards have no less than four and not more 
then ten members with an impartial chairman. The board 
is so constituted that half the members are representatives 
of the employers and the other half of the work people. 
Each member of the board is paid a fee and traveling ex- 
penses. The boards have power not only to fix wages, either 
by time or piece-work, but also the hours of labor, and the 
number and wages of apprentices and improvers. Any de- 
cision of the board can only be challenged in the Supreme 
Court. A large number of trades have now been included in 
the schedule. 

On the other hand, the Industrial Arbitration Act of 
New Zealand, passed in 1894. and since amended some 
half-dozen times, was a law by which labor disputes are re- 
ferred to State tribunals. The decision of these tribunals 
may have the force of law and be binding, not only on those 
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concerned in the dispute, but also on all who are engaged in 
the trade in which the dispute has arisen. The award when 
once made lasts for three years. The advantages of the Act 
are obvious. In the first place, there is compulsory publicity, 
and publicity is perhaps the greatest safeguard of the un- 
derpaid worker. In the second place, there is compulsory 
reference to an impartial tribunal, and thirdly, there is com- 
pulsory obedience to the award of the Court. It is true that 
this Act has, in the main, been applied to trade disputes be- 
tween employers and employed, and generally speaking, to 
disputes in which highly organized workers are engaged, but 
it has an important bearing on sweated labor. Under the 
Act it is possible for any organization to appeal to a concilia- 
tion board, and finally to an arbitration court. In almost all 
sweated trades it would be possible to form some permanent 
organization, however small, which would represent that 
trade. This was the experience in New Zealand. The tail- 
oresses, doing the same work as men, were. by the arbitra- 
tion court, declared to be entitled to the same pay as men, 
and under the award they gained an immediate increase of 
wages, estimated at fifteen per cent. The decision, more- 
over, could not be disputed for three years, at the end of 
which time there was much less likelihood of a reduction 
taking place. Many other illustrations could be given of 
the benefits conferred by this Act upon unskilled labor, both 
male and female, in New Zealand. There is probably no 
country in the world where the minimum wage for such 
labor is so high or the conditions so satisfactory. The New 
Zealand Arbitration Act has, however, not commended it- 
self to English trade unionists up to the present time. who 
are strongly opposed to compulsory arbitration. In the no 
very distant future, a change of opinion will lead to the 
adoption of some modifications at least, of that Act. but it 
was thought wiser to base the English measure upon the 
method adopted by Victoria in its Wages Board. 

The Trade Boards Act of 1909, resembles in many 
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respects, the colonial scheme. The Trade Board fixes a 
minimum rate of wages for time work, and a general mini- 
mum rate of wages for piece-work in certain trades. Six 
months’ notice is given to the trade concerned, that a rate, 
obligatory in all cases, will be enforced, and that rate holds 
until it is revoked, such revocation being made possible by 
a general order of the Board of Trade to the Trade Board 
after giving three months’ notice. Penalties can be enforced 
for not paying wages in accordance with the minimum rate 
which has been made obligatory. The most important sec- 
tion so far as sweated workers are concerned is Clause 10 
of the Act: 


10—(1) Any. worker or any person authorized by a worker 
may complain to the Trade Board that the wages paid to the worker 
by any employer in any case to which any minimum rate is fixed 
by the Trade Board is applicable are at a rate less than the mini- 
mum rate, and the Trade Board shall consider the matter, and may, 
if they think fit, take any proceedings under this Act on behalf of 
the worker. 

(2) Before taking any proceedings under this Act on behalf 
of the worker, a Trade Board may, and on the first occasion on 
which proceedings are contemplated by the Trade Board against 
an employer they shall take reasonable steps to bring the case to 
the notice of the employer, with a view to the settlement of the 
case without recourse to proceedings. 

As in Victoria, the Board is constituted by putting 
upon it employers and workers in equal numbers, but in 
addition representative members are elected or nominated 
in accordance with the regulations. The chairman of the 
Board is appointed by the Board of Trade as is also the 
secretary. The Trade Board may establish district Trade 
Committees acting for such areas as the Trade Board may 
determine. In this case also there is provision for the 
equal representation for local employers and local workers. 
The trades at the present scheduled are the ready-made and 
wholesale be-spoke tailoring trades, the making of boxes, 
or parts thereof, of paper, cardboard, chip or similar mate- 
rial, machine-made lace and net finishing, and mending or 
darning operations of lace curtain finishing, hammered 
and dollied or tommied  chain-making. Finally, “The 
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Board of Trade may make a Provisional Order 
applying this Act to any specified trade to which it 
does not at the time apply if they are satisfied that the rate 
of wages prevailing in any branch of the trade is exception- 
ally low, as compared with that of other employments, and 
that the other circumstances of the trade are such as to ren- 
der the application of the Act to the trade expedient.” 

The one criticism that I should like to make of the Act 
is that it seems to be a comparatively slow and cumbrous 
method of affording relief to the sweated worker. If the 
officials who will have an important part to play in each 
trade, desire to create delays or in any way to hinder the set- 
tlement of an appeal, it seems only too probable that they 
could render the Act of doubtful value. At the same time 
it must be admitted that the average English official is fairly 
impartial, and would throw his influence upon the side of 
the employes if the conditions under which they worked 
were obviously unfair or unjust. 

Public opinion is on the side of the sweated workers. 
Both Houses of Parliament have expressed their sympathy. 
There is scarcely a man who will venture to get up in the 
House of Commons and defend the lower wages which pre- 
vail in certain industries. We have good reason to hope, 
therefore, that the administration of the Act, which has 
already proved of value, will do much to remove some of the 
worst evils that have oppressed the life of this large class 
of the community. The regulation of wages will lead to the 
registration of all places where work is done, to better sani- 
tary conditions, to a more humane treatment of the out- 
worker. The welfare of the State demands that the experi- 
ment should be made and it is to our common interest to 
ensure that the experiment is successful. 





By Percy Holmes Boynton 


HAKESPEARE’S dates were 1564-1616; Milton’s 1608- 
1674. In Shakespeare’s day London enjoyed a period 

of courtly splendor and opulence. Elizabeth was a spectacu- 
lar monarch; she surrounded herself with people after her 
own heart. But she was also an astute monarch; and this 
she demonstrated by the success with which she maintained 
England’s dignity among the nations, and postponed the im- 


minent civil conflict which came to a head soon after her 
death. It threatened loudly while James was on the throne, 
it came to a climax with the death of Charles I. After eleven 
years of unrest the Commonwealth was overthrown by a 
retrogressive revolution which restored the crown to the 
Stuarts in the person of Charles II; and the whole series of 
events culminating in the unholy triumph of Puritanism and 
reaching its catastrophe in the still more unholy return of the 
Court, was witnessed and promoted and deplored by John 
Milton. 

Moreover, in a limited degree the history of these two 
generations is reflected in little in his own career. For in 
many respects he was up to 1640 a belated Elizabethan, 

*The first article in this series, “Chaucer’s London,” appeared 


in the September CHAUTAUQUAN; the second, “Shakespeare's Lon- 
don,” in the October issue. 
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without question he was a Cromwellian for the next twenty 
years, and from 1660 to the end of his life he was the 
sternly undefeated champion of a lost cause. So too the 
whole history of the time is recorded in a series of bril- 
liant tableaux which were enacted in his own home city. 
The London which enjoyed the masques of his young man- 
hood, and wondered at the ecclesiastical zeal of Laud, and 
shuddered at the executions of Strafford and Charles, and 
witnessed with doubts and misgivings the sessions of the 
Short and Long and Rump Parliaments, and submitted to 
the two Cromwells, and exulted in the return of Monarchy 
in ’60, and survived the Plague and the Fire in ‘66—this 
London is surely not without its own character and interest 
for the student of literary history. 

In this growing town, for much of the time within the 
limits of the original city, Milton lived in no less than eleven 
houses. He was born, and dwelt until he was fifteen years 
old, in Broad Street, just off Cheapside almost under the 
shadow of St. Paul’s. After his university career and his 
life on the continent, he moved to St. Bride’s churchyard, 
on the Strand ;* next to two successive houses near Alders- 
gate; then to Holborn, a half mile out beyond Newgate; 
further, in a series of rapid changes, to Whitehall, West- 
minster, twice more near Aldersgate, once again on Hol- 
born, and finally at Artillery Walk, just outside Moor gate. 

Like many another man who has risen to eminence he 
was in his youth a battle ground of sternly competing influ- 
ences. His religious parents hoped that he might develop 
into a life of rich service in the church. Yet in his father 
was engrained a love of music, and an appreciation of the 
arts which were quite out of harmony with strictest Puri- 
tanism. To a generation which assumes that truth and 
beauty are at one in their higher manifestations the evi- 
dences of what was a real conflict in Milton seem almost 


*The St. Bride’s Church of Milton’s youth was destroyed by 
the fire of 1666. The present St. Bride’s, a picture of which accom- 
panies this article, was completed shortly after Milton’s death. 
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negligible. At the age of twenty-three he grieved over 
his thus far wasted life and resolved to live “as ever in my 
great Task-Master’s eye.” The death a few years later of 
his beloved friend Edward King moved him to one of the 
most stirring invectives ever launched at the established 
church. To one-half England these were delightful senti- 
ments, but this half England could not take unqualified 
pleasure in Milton, for in ’LAllegro and I] Penseroso, which 
belong to the same general period of waxing maturity, when 
Milton referred to the church, he did it to record his pleas- 
ure not in the lining out of psalms or in the homiletics of 
hell-fire, but to recall his enjoyment of the “dim, religious 
light” that filled the richly decorated Gothic pile in which 
the most attractive of ceremonials was the wedding service. 
He invoked the gentler conjurations of music, and dwelt, 
in imagination at least, not only on tragedy as it was ap- 
pearing on a degenerating stage, but on Ben Jonson’s come- 
dies and the pastorals of Shakespeare as well. 

His interest in the stage, moreover, was not limited to 
speculation alone—Arcades and Comus in proof. Strange 
to relate, the coming Latin Secretary to Oliver Cromwell 
was actually a writer of masques—collaborator with Henry 
Lawes, composer, and Inigo Jones, architect. Comus is an 
especially significant straw in the rising wind. The charm 
of the production as it was presented must have depended 
very greatly on the beauty of the music and the tableaux, 
and, as far as Milton’s share was concerned, on those intro- 
ductory and connecting passages which formed a setting for 
the tedious casuistry of Comus and The Lady. For the 
thesis of this masque as a whole was painfully improving, 
the application of the text most laborious, and The Lady, a 
female who for rigid, angular, unamiability masquerading 
in the role of virgin loveliness, is hard to match in literature. 
Yet the evidence of the real discrepancy between what this 
masque was conventionally supposed to be doing and what 
it must have achieved is a clear index to what was going on 











King Charles I. From the picture by Vandyke at Hampton 
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From a nearly contemporary Dutch engraving by Sebastian Furck 


Execution of Charles I. 








Oliver Cromwell. From a portrait at Sid- 
ney Sussex Cottage, Cambridge 





























From a satirical contemporary Dutch print 





Oliver Cromwell Preaching. 



















From a satirical Dutch print 


Oliver Cromwell Dissolving the Long Parliament. 
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in the mind of a young man who was sharing with his gener- 
ation the conflict between a wanton liberality which had be- 
longed to the past, and a no less wanton straitness of bigotry 
which was the threat of the immediate future. 

See how striking was the progress of events in the 
year or two before the production of Comus in September, 
1634. 

For a generation Puritan opposition to the drama had 
been growing in weight and strength, the theater during these 
years naturally increasing in hostility to its enemies. Early 
in 1633 the struggle became more bitter than ever because 
of the appearance of an extraordinary book by one William 
Prynne, an Utter Barrister of Lincoln’s Inn. Its title is too 
long to print in full, but the purport of it may be gathered 
from these gleanings: “Histrio-Mastix: The Pilayer’s 
Scourge, or Actor’s Trageedie . . . wherein it is largely 
evidenced . . . That Popular Stage Plays (the very 
groups of the Divell . . .) are sinful, heathenish, lewd, 
ungodly spectacles . . .; and that the profession of Play- 
Poets or Stage-Players . . . are unlawful, infamous 
and misbeseeming Christians. All pretences to the con- 
trary are here likewise fully answered, and the unlawful- 
ness of acting or beholding academical interludes briefly dis- 
cussed " Under this enormous name many sins were 
committed. Playwrights and actors were offended, royalty 
affronted, and members of the Inns of Court more or less 
outraged because one of their own number had had the 
temerity not only to perpetrate the book but to dedicate it 
te the Denchers of L.incoin’s lan 
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St. Bride’s, Fleet Street St. Mary Le Bow 
(Christopher Wren, architect) (Christopher Wren, architect) 
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in the mind of a young man who was sharing with his gener- 
ation the conflict between a wanton liberality which had be- 
longed to the past, and a no less wanton straitness of bigotry 
which was the threat of the immediate future. 


See how striking was the progress of events in the 
year or two before the production of Comus in September, ; 
1634. ; 

For a generation Puritan opposition to the drama had t 


been growing in weight and strength, the theater during these : 
years naturally increasing in hostility to its enemies. Early } 
in 1633 the struggle became more bitter than ever because . 
of the appearance of an extraordinary book by one William : 
Prynne, an Utter Barrister of Lincoln’s Inn. Its title is too : 
long to print in full, but the purport of it may be gathered : 
from these gleanings: “Histrio-Mastix: The Pilayer’s : 
Scourge, or Actor’s Trageedie . . . wherein it is largely ; 
evidenced . . . That Popular Stage Plays (the very ! 
groups of the Divell . . .) are sinful, heathenish, lewd, 
ungodly spectacles . . .; and that the profession of Play- 
Poets or Stage-Players . . . are unlawful, infamous 
and misbeseeming Christians. All pretences to the con-. 
trary are here likewise fully answered, and the unlawful- 
ness of acting or beholding academical interludes briefly dis- 
cussed ” Under this enormous name many sins were 
committed. Playwrights and actors were offended, royalty 
affronted, and members of the Inns of Court more or less 
outraged because one of their own number had had the j 
temerity not only to perpetrate the book but to dedicate it 
to the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn. 

There was a great deal of time and talk wasted before, 
in November, ten months after this literary explosion, the 
principal members of the Society of the four Inns of Court 
(Lincoln’s, Gray’s, the Middle and the Inner Temple) joined i 
together to produce if possible the most completely splendid 
masque ever staged in England. It seems to have turned 
out so. It was three months in preparation; it was pro- 
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duced under and by the most skilled antiquarians, artists, 
poets, musicians, singers, dancers and actors to be found any- 
where ; it was preceded by a street pageant from the Tem- 
ple to Whitehall so gorgeous that the King and Queen must 
needs have it “fetch a turn round the tilt yard that they 
might see it all again.” The Triumph of Peace was an in- 
tricately elaborate combination of pure allegory and social 
satire. What between Peace and Law and Justice and 
Genius, Opinion and Fancy who interpreted them, a succes- 
sion of comic anti-masques, and the ultimately appropriate 
appéarance of the Dawn “this earthly group and glory, if not 
vanity [was] soon past, over and gone, as if it had never 
‘been.”* A week after the first performance before the 
‘Court at Whitehall, it was given at the Merchant’s Hall 
in the city under the patronage of the Lord Mayor. And a 
week aftet that, again at Whitehall, the hardly less splendid 
Coelum Brittanicum was put on. Thus was Prynne given 
the retort courteous. 

Moreover, the powers were not content simply with the- 
attical vindications of their rights. They set out to punish 
as well as to rebuke offenders, and in the catalog of offend- 
ers they were disposed to include all opponents or dissenters 
to the reign of “Thorough” which Charles now instituted. 
To carry out his policies he had three stern and able men. 
The young Marquis of Hamilton represented him in Scot- 
land, Wentworth, Earl of Strafford to be, governed Ireland 
with consummate skill and power, and Laud, the now spec- 
tacular Archbishop of Canterbury, was the right hand man 
in England. Against dangerous men of special eminence 
this Prelate carried on a vindictive campaign. Prynne, the 
author of Histriomastix, had his ears clipped on the public 
pillory, and then, still indomitable, lost the pitiful remnants 
of them and was branded on the cheeks S. L. (Seditious 
Libeller). His revenge was to come. Bishop Williams of 
Lincoln, indiscreet even after his removal from power, was 


' *It cost £21,000, equivalent in purchasing power today to 
£50,000, or a quarter of a million dollars: 
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next fined a fortune and imprisoned at the King’s pleasure, 
and mulcted of eight thousand pounds more for receiving 
without protest letters which referred to Laud as “the little 
vermin” and “the urchin.” At the same time Puritan lay- 
men, church wardens, itinerant lecturers, parish ministers 
aud curates,—whoever in position of trust or authority 
deviated from the strict discipline of the Established Church, 
—were shorn of power and subjected to fine or imprison- 
ment. And finally a sort of guerilla warfare was carried on 
with the “ineradicable nests of Separatists sheltered in the 
recesses of London.” } 
It is evident enough that this sort of game could not 
be played indefinitely. Sooner or later troubles were bound 
to gather round the head that wore the crown. Charles, 
after more than eleven years of autocratic rule, began to 
feel the ground slipping from under him so perilously that 
in the spring of 1640 he reluctantly called a Parliament. He 
wanted twelve subsidies, but, as they obstinately preferred 
to discuss their country’s grievances, after three weeks of 
deadlock he sent them to their homes. This desperate ex- 
pedient soon turned out to be by no means a wise one; the 
Gordian knot was too tough even for such a stroke. The 
members of Parliament were not to be mocked by wanton 
assemblings and premature adjournments; they were to 
convene on their own call and to sit till their business was 
accomplished ; moreover, they were to determine what that 
business should be. And the needs of the nation, said Par- 
liament, demanded the death of Wentworth, Earl of Straf- 
ford—the man, it was felt, in whom, more than in any other 
was the source of danger to come. Strafford,* foreseeing 
what was imminent came with misgivings to London on 
the King’s guarantee “that not a hair of his head should be 
touched.” Almost immediately, however, he was impris- 
oned in the Tower, and then after five months, beginning 


*For a vivid dramatic account of his last days read Browning’s 
tragedy, “Strafford.” 
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in March, 1640-41, there followed the trial which was one 
of the most dramatic events enacted in Westminster Hall. 
Picture the great stage at one end furnishing a green- 
covered background for the Peers who sat as his judges in 
crimson and ermine; trellised rooms behind for the King 
and Queen and Ladies of the Court; the black-garbed pris- 
oner in the middle of the Hall; and long tiers of lengthwise 
seats filled with onlooking members of the House of Com- 
mons, Still as in the Courts of Elizabeth and James there 
was a strange commingling of gravity and indecorum. “Oft 
great clamour without about the doors. In the intervals, 
while Strafford was making ready for answers, the Lords 
got always to their feet, walked and clattered,—the Lower 
House men to loud clattering; after ten hours much pub- 
lic eating, not only of confections but of flesh and bread,— 
bottles of beer and wine going thick from mouth to mouth 
without cups ; and all this in the King’s eye.” The days wore 
on, toward the luckless prisoner’s doom. Royal assurances 
were not fulfilled with royal fidelity. Charles, no weakling 
on many occasions, yielded this time to popular pressure. 


“The King was sorry; ’t is no shame in him; 
Yes, you may say he even wept, Balfour, 
And that I walked the lighter to the block 
Because of it.” 


So on Wednesday, the 12th of May, “that proud curly head, 
the casket of that brain of power, rolled on the scaffold on 
Tower Hill.” 

It was the beginning of the King’s downfall. Before 
long he was at such loggerheads with Parliament that within 
a year the Civil War was on. By 1646 he had taken refuge 
with the Scots, a refuge that soon resolved itself into a cap- 
tivity from which he was never to be freed. He was with 
the Scots seven months and with the English two years as 
a royal prisoner before finally the trial was begun. Then 
again Westminster Hall was used. He who might have 
saved the life of Strafford could not save his own. It was in 
vain that he refused to accept the authority of the court 
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and that he attempted to speak when sentence had been 
pronounced. A scant week after he had impatiently heard 
the charges filed against him, he was hustled by the guards 
away to Whitehall and thence to St. James across the narrow 
Park. Three days later he walked back to Whitehall Ban- 
quet House and stepped from an enlarged window onto the 
platform where he surrendered his life. 

So England became a republic, passing into a new era 
quite as troublous as that which she had just survived. 
Cromwell worked indefatigably with the Council of State 
and the little Rump* Parliament until he was forced to 
carry on the government almost single handed. The young 
Charles was awkwardly successful in making friends. Proc- 
lamations of his succession to the Crown were read in 
Scotland and Ireland, and until he was invited to leave, his 
own Court was for a while assembled at the Hague. A heavy 
fusillade of controversial pamphlets beclouded the air, Mil- 
ton serving as literary champion of the Regicides, and reply- 
ing to Eikon Basilike with his Eikonoklastes, and to Sal- 
masius’ Defensio Regia with Pro Populo Anglicano De- 
fensio. 

For the disorder and actual lawlessness of the times 
Macaulay has entered a contrite plea of “guilty:”+ “Major- 
generals fleecing their districts; soldiers revelling on the 
spoils of a ruined peasantry; upstarts, enriched by the 
public plunder, taking possession of the hospitable firesides 
and hereditary trees of the old gentry; boys smashing the 
beautiful windows of cathedrals; Quakers riding naked 
through the market place ; Fifth-monarchy men shouting for 
King Jesus ; agitators lecturing from the tops of tubs on the 

*“Right, knave,” he said, “I taste thy jest . . . Faustus 
raised the devil as the Parliament raised the army, and then, as the 
devil flies. away with Faustus, so will the army fly away with the 


Parliament, or the rump as thou call’st it, or sitting part of the so- 
called Parliament.” Scott’s Woodstock, chapter XVIII. 
+This is the Essay on Milton of which the latter half is 


especially interesting. In connection with this period his essays on 
Hampden and Bunyan are also valuable. 
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fate of Agag; all these, they tell us were the offsprings of 
the Great Rebellion. Be it so.” 

Discontent increased steadily as the years wore on, the 
original adherents of the dead King gaining in power as 
the fear grew that the Rebellion had accomplished nothing 
more than the substitution of a Cromwell for a Stuart 
dynasty. Something even more unsatisfactory than that, how- 
ever, was the real result; for England to her dismay, found 
in ’58 and ’s59 after the death of the great Protector, that 
Anarchy under Richard Cromwell was much less tolerable 
than despotism under Oliver. Those were days that tried 
men’s souls. Some were in despair at the failure of the 
Commonwealth, some in an agony of hope that young 
Charles might be restored to his throne, and many in an 
ecstasy of doubt as to silence or speech, and as to what to 
say if speak they must. It is not a proud chapter in Eng- 
lish literature which the poets of these years contributed. 
William Davenaub, Laureate up to 1649, wrote a ponderous 
greeting upon “his Sacred Majesty’s most happy return” of 
which the worst that can be said is that it is prosily sincere. 
Abraham Cowley, who had apparently reconciled himself 
to the subverted order of things, was laboriously lavish in 
his joy. But Edmund Waller and John Dryden were 
guilty of noisy effusions in spite of the fact that both of 
them had printed similar flatteries of Cromwell not long 
before. These wielders of the pen seemed to be able to 
clear off old scores rather easily. For the unliterary the 
job was not always so simple. The fears of Samuel Pepys 
lest some of his own past indiscretions should be quoted 
against him were doubtless the fears of hundreds of others 
who left behind them no such record as his fascinating diary. 

It is a strange contrast with the last hours of Charles I 
which is provided by the splendid return of his son in 1660. 
For more than twenty miles through the country side the 
road to London was lined with shouting multitudes, “one 
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continued street wonderfully inhabited.”* At Blackheath 
fifty thousand soldiers greeted the King, and nearer the 
river side the Lord Mayor and the city fathers. The en- 
trance through the city followed the familiar course across 
the Bridge, up Bishopsgate Street, and through Cheapside 
to Fleet Street, Temple Bar and The Strand, ending finally 
at Whitehall, where in that very Banquet House before 
which: his father had lost his life, the Houses of Parliament 
were now assembled to do honor to the son. 

Yet now, as always, the silver lined cloud was black 
beneath. If the trial of the elder Charles was, in its 
kindest aspect, the expression of a sort of desperate hysteria 
consecrated to a holy cause, the treatment of the regicides 
was horribly vindictive. Strange the reasonings which led 
to the deaths of many ; awful the indignities and the tortures 
with which they were ushered out of life. Quixotic the 
arguments which led to the immunity of others; most mar- 
vellous of all the total escape of that blackest of rebels, 
John Milton. The escapes, however, were negative affairs. 
The trials and executions were positive and gruesomely 
spectacular events. It is a comparatively modern piece of.- 
social restraint which seeks to take life painlessly where 
life must be taken, and which conceals even the abbreviated 
spectacle of hanging or electrocution from the eyes of the 
curious and the morbid. 

With these formalities over came the coronation, April 
23, 1661, King Charles and St. George totally eclipsing the 
memory of Shakespeare, whose birthday it was. This was 
modern England; or rather on this recurrent occasion 
modern England still observes the traditions of the past. 
As far as the processions and ceremonies are concerned, out 
of door backgrounds excluded, photographs of the corona- 
tions of Edward VII or George V would give a reasonably 
approximate idea of what happened on that day. Charles 


*The last chapter of Scott’s Woodstock contains a description 
of this return. 
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in crimson velvet and ermine, the gorgeous crowd marshalled 
in Westminster Abbey, the rites performed by Dean, 
Bishops, and Archbishop, contributed to a series of radiant 
pictures. “Of the kneelings and other religious services of 
prayer and song that followed, and the kissing of the 
Bishops by the King, and the homagings to the King by the 
Bishops and the Peers, and the changes of place and posture 
in the Abbey, and the proclamation of the King’s general 
pardon by Lord Chancellor Clarendon and heralds, and the 
flinging of gold and silver medals about by the Treasurer 
of the Household . . . and the music from violins and 
other instruments by performers in scarlet with the bangs 
from the drums and the blasts from the trumpets, the 
reckoning becomes incoherent. People were tired of these 
fag-ends, and longed to be out of the Abbey.” 

What happened in the next few years is familiar 
enough. The new King had none of the private virtues 
of Charles I, and little of his strength. His own influence, 
unsupplemented by the general reaction against Crom- 
wellian days, would have gone far toward debauching the 
court. It is mistaken fo foster the idea that the vices of 
those days have passed from the earth, or England, or 
London. But it is not too much to say that, under royal 
auspices, vice and vicious luxury have seldom flourished 
more arrogantly than in those days. No wonder then that 
Milton “old, poor, sightless, disgraced,” pictured himself 
in Paradise Lost and Samson Agonistes. When he gloried in 


“A mind not to be changed by place or time,” 
and asked 


“What matter where, if I be still the same?” 
he was writing, in stern defiance, two mottoes for himself. 
And in something approaching despair he dictated not of 
Samson alone: : 


“Promise was that I 
Should Israel from Philistian yoke deliver; 
Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyeless, in Gaza, at the mill, with slaves, 
Himself in bonds under Philistian yoke.” 
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Then suddenly in the midst of all this came the last 
great plague from which London was ever to suffer. The 
horrors of it are too well described by De Foe. Pepys’ 
account is not so heightened but apparently more real. See 
how his jottings run. 


1665: June 17. “It struck me very deep this afternoon 
going with a hackney coach from Lord Treasurer’s down 
Holborne, the coachman I found to drive easily and easily, 
at last stood still and came down hardly able to stand, and 
told me he was suddenly struck very sick and almost blind, 
he could not see; so I light and went into another coach, 
with a sad heart for the poor man, and for myself also, lest 
he should have been struck with the plague. 

June 25. “The plague increases mightily, I this day 
seeing a house at a bitt-maker’s over against St. Clement’s 
church* in the open street, shut up; which is a sad sight. 

June 29. “To White Hall, where the court full of 
waggons and people ready to go out of town. This end of 
the town every day grows very bad of the plague. The 
Mortality Bill is come to 267. 

July 12. “A solemn fast day for the plague growing 
upon us, 

July 13. “Above 700 died of the plague this week. 

Aug. 16. “To the Exchange where I have not been a 
great while. But, Lord, how sad it is to see the streets 
empty of people, and very few upon the Change. Jealous 
of every door that one sees shut up, lest it should be the 
plague; and about us two shops in three, if not more, gen- 
erally shut up.” 

By the end of the month the weekly mortality was over 
six thousand, and the first week in September nearly seven. 

Sept. 3. “Among other stories one was very passion- 
ate methought of the child of a very able citizen in Gracious 
Street, a saddler, who had buried all the rest of his chil- 


*This was only a few hundred yards from the north end of 
London Bridge, west of Bishopsgate Street. 
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dren of the plague, and himself and wife now being shut up 
and in despair of escaping, did devise only to save the life 
of this little child; and so prevailed to have it received 
stark naked into the arms of a friend who brought it, 
(having put it into new fresh clothes) to Greenwich ; where 
upon hearing the story we did agree it should be permitted 
to be received and kept in town.” 

By the middle of September there was some abate- 
ment which with slight fluctuations continued steadily till 
almost a year had elapsed, when in mid-May of 1666 the 
report for the week was 53. Even in August it was not 
yet rooted out. It held on till September of the second 
year, and then on the second day of the month—as if poor 
London had not suffered enough, there came a new affliction. 

This was the great fire which in four days’ time almost 
blotted out the old London within the walls. Again Pepys 
has left a faithful record of which his vivid picture of the 
end of the first day is worth repeating. “When we could 
endure no more upon the water, we to a little ale house on 
the Bankside . . . and there staid till it was dark al- 
most, and saw the fire grow, and as it grew darker, ap- 
peared more and more, and in corners and upon steeples, 
and between churches and houses, as far as we could see up 
the hill of the city in a most horrid, malicious, bloody 
flame, not like the flame of an ordinary fire. . . . We 
staid till, it being darkish, we saw the fire as only one entire 
arch of fire from this to the other side of the bridge, and 
in a bow up the hill for an arch of above a mile long; it 
made me weep to see it. The churches, houses and all on 
fire, and flaming at once;-and a horrid noise the flames 
made, and the crackling of houses at their ruine. So home 
with a sad heart.” Thus was devastated a vast acreage 
from which the tottering walls were not all cleared for two 
years, but upon which in twice that time a new city on the 
old street lines had been substantially erected. In the 
work of reconstruction no man did more than the archi- 
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tect, Sir Christopher Wren to whom scores of buildings 
now standing serve as monuments. 

The old London and the new. Streets dating from al- 
most immemorial times, flanked with buildings more beau- 
tiful and commodious than of yore. Old parishes with 
new meeting houses. The old St. Bethlehem replaced by 
the new Bedlam. Old superstitions holding over in a new 
and more sophisticated age. Staid and sober Londoners 
still possessed of their old religious Puritanism, mourning 
the glory of the days gone by. By 1674 Milton’s London 
was a thing of the past. 


NOTES ON ILLUSTRATIONS 


OLIVER CROMWELL PREACHING 


From a Dutch print; probably referring to the story that Crom- 
well preached after the battle of Worcester, September 3, 1651. The 
Protector wears a triple crown, surmounted by a plume of peacock 
feathers; he apparently has a tail, so that he combines papal and 
diabolical characteristics; a spirit is by his side, adjuring him; a 
battle (of Worcester?) is seen through one window, a conference 
on the seashore through the other; on the panel of the pulpit Charles 
I rising from the grave and presenting a book to Cromwell. 


CROMWELL DISSOLVING THE LONG PARLIAMENT 


The Protector is accompanied by Lambert, Cooper, and Strick- 
land; he is also represented as driving out with the mace a strange 
bird, presumably emblematic of the Parliament. General Wors!<y 
is directing the clerks to remove the books and Harrison is drayging 
the Speaker from his chair. The poodle is probably a caricature of 
the British lion. The Owl is said to be a satire on the committee- 
men of the time. (Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires 
(Prints) in the British Museum, I? No. 858.) 


BETHLEHEM HOSPITAL 


Founded as “The Priory of the Star of Bethlehem” by Simon 
Fitzmary, Sheriff of London, 1246, it became known as a public hos- 
pital for lunatics before the dissolution of the monasteries, and after 
that event became the property of the Corporation of London. In 
1675 the building shown was re-erected on the south side of Moor- 
fields, at a little distance from the original site, and the establish- 
ment was removed to Southwark in 1812. 


THE MALL, BY MARCO RICCI 

The Mall was laid out and planted with trees under the direc- 
tion of the French landscape gardener, Le Notre, under Charles II. 
It was conspicuous as a fashionable lounge under Queen Anne, and 
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is mentioned as such by Swift in his letters to Stella. St. James’s 
Park was ‘at this time very rural in character, and was not laid out 
as it is now until 1827-1829. Thornbury, Old and New London, IV, 


50, 175. 



























CORONATION FEAST OF JAMES II. (APRIL 23, 1685) 


The dinner lasted from five to about seven. Besides the royal 
party of about twelve at the high table, the guests comprised ninety- 
eight peers, sixty-four peeresses, thirty-two barons of the Cinque 
Ports, the two archbishops, twelve bishops, twelve judges, the attor- 
ney and solicitor-general, the mayor, aldermen, and twelve principal 
citizens of London heralds and pursuivants, twelve sergeants-at-law, 
and eighteen masters or clerks in chancery—in all about three hun- 
dred. Buffets are placed at the sides of the hall. The Champion 
(Sir Charles Dymoke) is seen on horseback making his challenge 
to anyone who questions the king’s title. The tables are loaded with 
cold dishes and sweetmeats, though seventy-six hot dishes (in two 
courses) were served at the royal table alone. The plates included 
stags’ tongues, turkey chicks, ortolans, puffins, pheasant, partridge 
pie (in April!), periwinkles, crabs, morels (English truffles), caviar, 
olives, cold mince pie, “spinage tart,” “salads of all kinds,” and man- 
goes. Each table had a different menu. Sandford, Coronation of 
James II, 1687. 


THE EFFECT OF THE GREAT FIRE OF 1666 


The fire began in Pudding Lane, near Eastcheap, on Septem- 
ber 2, 1666, and in four days “consumed every part of this noble 
city within the walls, except what lies within a line drawn from 
the north part of Coleman Street, and just to the southwest of 
Leadenhall, and from thence to the Tower. Its ravages were also 
extended without the walls, to the west, as far as Fetter Lane and 
the Temple. As it began in Pudding Lane, so it ended in Smith- 
field at Pye Corner.” (Pennant, London, ed. 1793, p. 345.) 
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Westminster Abbey* 


By Kate Fisher Kimball 





S you stand in front of the Houses of Parliament at 
Westminster, built upon the site of Edward the Con- 
fessor’s Palace, and look across “Old Palace Yard” to the 
venerable Abbey, it is hard to realize that both Palace and 
Abbey once stood upon an island in those distant days, a 
marshy jungle known as the Isle of Thorns. 

The early history of the Abbey like the soil upon which 
it was built, lacks something of solid substance. Its legal 
name today, “The Collegiate Church of St. Peter,” points 
to a definite connection with the great apostle, and out of 
the misty past various traditions emerge. A tomb is shown 
in the Abbey as that of Sebert, King of the East Saxons, 
who, in the seventh century after helping Ethelbert of Kent 
to found St. Paul’s Cathedral, betook himself to the west of 
the city and offset his attention to St. Paul by a monastery 
to St. Peter, the West minster or monastery. A favorite 
legend relating to Sebert’s time, which, however, took shape 
much later, bears directly upon the future of the Abbey. A 
stranger in foreign attire appeared one evening on the river 
bank near Lambeth, and inducing a fisherman to row him 
over to the island, proceeded to Sebert’s church, which was 

*This is the third in the series on English Cathedrals, the first, 


Canterbury, having appeared in the September CHAUTAUQUAN, and 
the second, Ely, in the October number. 
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to be dedicated the next day. Suddenly the air was filled 
with angels who, with incense and flaming candles and due 
deference to the mysterious one, took part in the dedication 
of the sanctuary. On departing the stranger instructed the 
amazed fisherman to report to the Bishop of London on 
the morrow that: “I, St. Peter, have consecrated my own 
church of St. Peter, Westminster!” This legend was per- 
haps the earliest assertion of two important claims of West- 
minster Abbey held tenaciously ever since: an equal an- 
tiquity with the Cathedral of St. Paul, and independence of 
all ecclesiastical jurisdiction except that of St. Peter. 

With Edward the Confessor the authentic history of the 
Abbey begins. Long an exile in Normandy, he had vowed 
a pilgrimage to St. Peter’s grave at Rome should tiie apostle 
restore him to his English inheritance. The departure of 
the Danes and his election as King followed; but his sub- 
jects strenuously objected to the Roman journey, and the 
Pope’s release from his vow was contingent on the estab- 
lishment of a monastery to St. Peter under royal protection. 
What spot more suitable than the island shrine already con- 
secrated by the apostle himself, and at that time occupied 
by a group of Benedictines placed there by St. Dunstan? 
Here then in 1050 the West Minster was begun on a magnifi- 
cent scale, the first of that long succession of stately churches 
which England owed to Norman civilization. At the same 
time the Confessor’s palace rose on the river bank close to 
the great church destined for his mausoleum. 

Fifteen years passed and at Christmastide all was ready 
when the King’s sudden and mortal illness permitted him 
only to sign the Charter of the Foundation, while the 
Queen and her brothers and the rival archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York consecrated the church. On the fifth of 
January the Confessor died and amid the sad forebodings 
of his people was buried before the High Altar. The im- 
mediate coronation of Harold followed but as to where it 
took place the chroniclers are silent. 
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One year later on Christmas Day, 1066, came the Nor- 
man Conqueror to be crowned beside the tomb of the last 
hereditary Saxon King, from whom he claimed the right 
to present himself for election. The Abbey was making 
history fast. Two nations stood within its walls, Saxon and 
Norman crowded in, while the Norman soldiers on their 
great war horses stood guard without. Stigand of Can- 
terbury, who had consecrated the building, had fled to Scot- 
land, but Aldred, Archbishop of York, was on hand to 
anoint the new sovereign and place the Confessor’s crown 
upon his head. The ancient Saxon form of popular election 
was propounded in French by a Norman Bishop and in 
English by the Archbishop of York, but the confusion of 
tongues resulting from the customary acclamation of the 
sovereigns so alarmed the Norman soldiery outside that 
they set fire to the gates of the Abbey and a stampede en- 
sued. The Conqueror is said to have trembled for the first 
time in his life as he stood in the gloom of the great church 
and heard the cries of his people without, while Archbishop 
Aldred refused to crown him until he had sworn to protect 
his Saxon subjects. 

William’s coronation established certain privileges 
which became the established law of later years. The Abbot 
of Westminster was to prepare each sovereign in advance 
for coronation, and for the holy anointing. These duties 
descended after the Reformation to the Protestant Dean. 
The Dean and Canons of Westminster at coronation take 
precedence over the Bishops, and only on this occasion do 
even the Archbishops of Canterbury and York take their 
places as by right in the Choir of the Abbey. The right 
of crowning and anointing the sovereign belongs to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and in his absence to the Bishop 
of London, the privilege of crowning the Consort being held 
by the Archbishop of York. 

The Abbey is unique in that for nine centuries it has 
been the solemn witness of the long procession of the na- 
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Henry VII’s Chapel. Stalls of Knights of the Bath 
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Tomb of Henry VII. Edward VI beneath Altar. Recumbent 
figure of Dean Stanley in Chapel on the right 













Henry VII’s Chapel and East End of Abbey. Chapter House on 


the Left 





Poets’ Corner. Chaucer’s Tomb on the left, Spenser at the end, 
Browning and Tennyson in Foreground 





Fan Vaulted Ceiling of Henry VII's Chapter House. Memorial Win- 
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John and Charles Wesley Tablet Covering of the Confessor’s Tomb 
given by the late Edward VII 











Tomb of Queens Elizabeth and Mary Tombs of Margaret Beaufort and 
Mary Queen of Scots (under can- 
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Coronation Chair with Sword and Tomb of Henry III in Foreground, 
Shield of Edward III. Carving Edward I Beyond 
above celebrates events in Confes- 
sor’s Life 
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North Porch. much restored Chancel where the Sovereigns are 
Crowned. Note diaper work above 
the arches 
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Conjectural View of the Abbey in the Time of Edward I 
tion’s rulers coming up in state to be crowned, and after 
their share in the making of history, returning for burial. 
No other building in the world can show such a record. 

Edward’s church stood intact for nearly two hundred 
years, while the conquering Normans and the early Planta- 
genets slowly learned the temper of the people they were 
ruling. But with Henry III the Abbey feels the stir of a 
new era. He, the first of the Plantagenets to be born in 
England, made Westminster his chief residence. His sons 
Edward and Edmund bore the names of famous Saxon 
saints, but his French connection had been early established 
by his marriage, in the Abbey, with Eleanor of Provence, 
and influenced by the crusade in favor of Virgin worship 
which swept over Europe under St. Bernard, he erected in 
1245 a chapel to “Our Lady” adjoining on the east the Con- 
fessor’s tomb. But his architectural enthusiasm went fur- 
ther, and it is to him that we owe the beautiful Abbey as 
we see it today. Strongly religious and not perceiving the 
new signs of the time he sapped the resources of his kins » 
dom so unsparingly that the growing strength of Parlia 
ment had to be reckoned with under succeeding sovereigns. 

The thirteenth century was a period of great artistic 
activity. The newly awakened spirit of freedom found its 
natural expression in the aspiring lines of Gothic architec- 
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ture, and kindled the imagination of European builders. 
Henry shared their enthusiasm and the new Abbey, “Early 
English” almost throughout, possesses also some very strik- 
ing French characteristics. The King lived to complete 
only the eastern end of his new church with two bays of the 
nave and the Chapter House, and it was nearly two hun- 
dred years before the old Norman nave entirely disappeared. 
Strange indeed the building must have looked with its tower- 
ing Early English Gothic at one end and heavy Norman 
masonry at the other. Fortunately when the nave was com- 
pleted the earlier style was copied so that the harmony of 
the interior is unbroken. 

Approaching the east end of the Abbey from the Old 
Palace Yard the one striking contrast in its exterior is very 
apparent. Henry III’s Lady Chapel has gone. It was 
pulled down in later times to make way for that of Henry 
VII, one of the most beautiful buildings of the late Tudor 
style in England. You instinctively turn to compare it with 
the Parliament buildings opposite, erected three hundred 
years later but in the spirit of the older time which crystal- 
ized this form under the name of Tudor Gothic. The pan- 
eled stone work extending all around the lower half of the 
chapel is very characteristic, and the emphasis upon per- 
pendicular lines even in the stone tracery of the windows 
justifies the name of Perpendicular which is also given to 
this late Gothic. A sumptuous effect is produced by the 
upper carvings upon the canopied pinnacles and even in the 
flying buttresses. The contrast between the adjoining part 
of the Abbey and this highly elaborated chapel is that be- 
tween Gothic in the simplitity of its first lofty beginnings 
and Gothic in the over exuberance of its declining years, 
yet each has its own distinct charm. Passing around the 
east end you reach the great entrance at the end of the north 
transept. The tooth of time and the hand of the restorer 
have destroyed many of its ancient details, but the triple 
doorway, a noteworthy feature of Henry’s church, is pre- 
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sumably an imitation of the splendid portals so common in 
France. The scarcely perceptible beginnings of a central 
tower render it uncertain whether a taller structure was 
ever intended, and the upper part of the two western towers, 
designed by Christopher Wren but not finished till after 
his death, make you wish that Sir Christopher had had 
greater sympathy with the Gothic spirit. 

You enter the Abbey by the west door and 
the splendor of the noble church surrounds you. 
The towering arches of the nave carry the vaulted 
ceiling up more than a hundred feet, the highest in 
England, a touch of the French influence. The warm brown 
tone of the interior is very different from Ely or Canter- 
bury. Magnificent clustered columns of brown purbeck 
marble rise to a great height, and the stonework which they 
support, lighter in color but shaded perhaps by London 
smoke, is wonderfully harmonious. The triforium is one 
of the most exquisite features of the church. Your eye 
travels down the long perspective of Early English arches 
with their lovely trefoiled heads and you notice as you ex- 
amine them closely that in the older part of the church 
toward the east the capitals of their slender columns are 
carved while below the triforium the spaces above the great 
arches of the transepts have been enriched by a delicately 
wrought diaper pattern. You notice also that lancet win- 
dows predominate in the choir and transepts while in the 
later work of the nave the trefoiled form takes their place 
but without disturbing the harmony of the whole. The walls 
on every side are crowded with monuments but between 
and around them you will see that here also a charming 
feature of the original design was the beautiful wall arcad- 
ing decorated at intervals with shields of early noblemen, 
among them that of the great founder of Parliaments, 
Simon de Montfort. 

Before studying the church in detail we step through 
a door in the south aisle and stroll around the old 
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cloister. Through the west door a passage leads to the 
Abbot’s courtyard and thence to the famous Jerusalem 
Chamber. Henry IV died in this room on the eve of his 
starting for the Holy Land. The Westminster Catechism 
and Confession were framed here in 1643, and probably 
part of the work of the King James version was here ac- 
complished in 1611. In modern times the revisers of the 
Bible held their sessions around the long table. Returning 
to the cloisters you glance down a low arched passage near 
which stood the old infirmary. In its twelfth century chapel 
occurred the notorious quarrel between Richard of Canter- 
bury and Roger of York which resulted in their respective 
titles of “Primate of all England” and “Primate of Eng- 
land.” But a far more interesting building, happily still 
preserved to us, is the “incomparable Chapter House” open- 
ing out of the east cloister, through what was once a beau- 
tiful Early English porch recalling that of Ely but sadly 
blackened and crumbling with age. In this historic Chapter 
House, from the time of Edward I, the House of Commons 
met for three hundred years, with occasional sessions in 
the neighboring refectory. 

Passing into the Abbey, a glance at its ground plan 
makes clear the arrangement of the east end. The choir 
stalls are in the nave, the chancel being too restricted for 
them. Behind the High Altar is the Confessor’s Chapel, 
and radiating from it polygonal chapels fitted around a 
polygonal aisle after the French fashion. Henry VII’s 
Chapel is just beyond. 

As you look across the Chancel to the High Altar, you 
realize that on the mosaic pavément in front of you has been 
crowned every English sovereign since Edward I. The last 
year of Edward’s reign saw the long coveted Stone of Scone 
reft from Scotland. Whatever its legendary wanderings 
may have been, involving Jacob at Bethel, the hill of Tara 
in Ireland, and other sacred spots, it finally rested in the 
Abbey of Scone where Edward himself was crowned King 
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of the Scots. In the Coronation Chair the Abbey secured 
what it had hitherto lacked, a chair of authority, and as 
befitted the national church, a chair dedicated to the sov- 
ereigns of Great Britain. 

A flight of steps leads to the Confessor’s Chapel for 
Henry III raised a great funeral mound between the High 
Altar and his Lady Chapel, when he erected the magnificent 
shrine for the bones of the Saint. Back of the Altar is 
the Coronation Chair and close by the massive unadorned 
tomb of Edward I, adjoining that of the Abbey’s second 
founder. Beyond Henry III lies Eleanor, Edward’s beloved 
Queen, her last journey to the Abbey marked by memorial 
crosses ; and across from Eleanor, Queen Philippa, with Ed- 
ward III, whose sword and shield, carried in the French 
wars, stand beside the Coronation Chair. At the coronation 
of Richard II, son of the Black Prince and last of the Plan- 
tagenets, the newly created order of Knights of the Bath 
first appears as the Sovereign’s escort. The Confessor’s 
tomb is thus encircled by the proud rulers under whom na- 
tional life slowly awakened, and parliaments began to feel 
their power. The tomb of Henry V, greatest of the Lan- 
castrians, with its overhead chantry, appropriately bridges 
the gap between Plantagenet and Tudor. His share in the 
Abbey was the completion of the larger part of the nave, 
which echoed to the Te Deum sung for the victory of Agin- 
court. His funeral was most imposing. A hundred torches 
carried by men in white robes escorted the car, the clergy 
singing dirges as they marched, his banners being borne by 
the great nobles, and his three chargers led up through the 
nave. “Hung be the Heavens with Black” expressed the 
mourning for his untimely death. The effigy on his tomb, 
with its head of solid silver was marred in Henry VIII’s 
reign and the head stolen, occasioning Roger de Coverley’s 
famous remark, “You ought to lock up your Kings bet- 
ter.” Above the tomb hang the helmet, shield and saddle 
presumably used at Agincourt. The chantry chapel over- 
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head holds the dust of his Queen, Katherine ancestress of 
the Tudors. 

In the splendid mausoleum just beyond Henry VII pro- 
posed to commemorate his half-uncle, Henry VI, whose 
mortal remains had already become prolific in miracles, but 
by the irony of fate Henry VI remained at Windsor. The 
house of York whose struggles with Lancaster paved the 
way for the Tudor absolutism, has no royal representatives 
in the Abbey, save the pitiful Edward V, England’s one un- 
crowned king, and his sister Elizabeth whose marriage with 
Henry VII forever silenced the strife of the roses. 

In the new chapel, deftly carved in the wood-work, 
portrayed in the windows or in the superb bronze doors, you 
notice the portcullis of Henry’s Beaufort mother, the roses 
of York and Lancaster, the crown on the bush recalling 
Bosworth Field, and, a final touch of security for this new 
Welsh dynasty, the dragon of the great Pendragonship of 
Wales. Stalls of Knights of the Bath with floating banners 
still line the walls. Within a finely wrought bronze screen 
is the tomb of black marble with elegantly moulded bronze 
effigies of Henry and his Queen, the work of Michael An- 
gelo’s belligerent rival Torregiano, and overhead is the mar- 
velous fan vaulted ceiling achieved as Washington Irving 
said “with the airy security of a cobweb.” The King’s fear 
of death meant masses for his soul, priests specially main- 
tained, and gorgeous apparel for altars and images. Did 
any hint of the future reveal to him that his son would 
sweep away all of these? 

What historic scenes arise as you walk through this im- 
posing sepulcher: the splendor of Henry VIII’s coronation, 
the clash with Rome, the tragic coronation of Anne Boleyn 
so vividly portrayed by Froude, then the scattering of the 
monks and the seizure of relics and treasure; the zeal of 
Edward VI in further removing the reminders of Rome, 
the dangers to the venerated Abbey itself when Edward’s 
grasping “Protector” Somerset had to be bought off with 
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twenty tons of Caen stone for his building projects, then 
‘the death of Edward and his burial beneath Henry VII’s 
altar, Cranmer sadly reading the funeral service of the 
“Reformed Church of England” over the youth whom he 
had baptized. The scene changes—Mary is crowned, not on 
the Stone of Scone but in a chair sent by the Pope, and 
soon the arches of the Abbey resound with the mass sung 
before Philip and Mary welcoming the Cardinal sent to ef- 
fect the reconciliation of the Church of England with the 
Church of Rome. Five years more and Mary is gone, her 
grave in the Tudor Chapel remaining unmarked for nearly 
half a century, buried under fragments of broken altars. 
The coronation mass sung for Elizabeth is partly in English, 
partly in Latin, foreshadowing the day dreamed of by Eras- 
mus when the Bible in the common tongue should be sung 
by the husbandman at the plow and by the weaver to the 
time of his shuttle. 


Tudor attempts to make the Abbey a cathedral and 
later a convent are set aside by Elizabeth and it becomes 
“The Collegiate Church of St. Peter,” still under the spir- 
itual guardianship of the saint, but as interpreted by the 
English and not by the papal throne. The great events of 
the Elizabethan century come and go and at last Elizabeth 
herself sleeps in the Abbey.* The inscription on her monu- 
ment erected by James I reverently closes the checkered 
record of the Tudors: ‘“Consorts in throne and grave, here 
we sisters Elizabeth and Mary sleep in hope of the resur- 
rection.” On the opposite side of the Chapel rest two other 
women of distinction, Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry 
VII, the friend and protector of Caxton, and under a canopy 
erected by her son, Mary Queen of Scots. The south 


*For many years effigies of the sovereigns were borne in ad- 
vance of the funeral procession and remained on the tomb for some 
time afterwards. The heads were at first of wood but later made 
of wax modeled from the death mask. A remarkable collection of 
these effigies is preserved in the Abbey; that of Queen Elizabeth, 
restored in 1760, is thought to be a striking likeness. 
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chapel shelters nearly all of the Stuart dynasty, and though 
numerous monuments to persons of lesser distinction fill 
the adjoining chapels, it is noteworthy that the tombs of 
Stuart sovereigns are indicated merely by their names. The 
Cromwell vault was rifled under Charles II, his body with 
those of Ireton and Bradshaw hanged at Tyburn and the 
heads placed on the pinnacles of Westminster Hall. “I war 
not with the dead” could not be said of Charles. The last 
rulers to be buried in the Abbey were George II and Queen 
Caroline. Since then Windsor has asserted its claim. 

Leaving the royal chapels behind you the divine right 
of Kings seems less insistent as you note the Abbey’s regard 
for its uncrowned dead. If it is the national church in its re- 
lation to royalty, it is equally so in its recognition of the 
Sovereign people. The Poets’ Corner is no longer a corner 
but the entire South Transept. Chaucer was happily des- 
tined to consecrate the spot, for his last home where he 
wrote the Canterbury Tales was in the neighboring garden 
of the monastery, and here he died in 1400 murmuring 
“Truth thee shall deliver, ’tis no dread.” In Elizabeth’s 
time when the reign of poesy had fairly begun his unique 
gray monument was erected by an admirer. Then came 
added distinction to the Abbey with Spenser into whose 
grave Beaumont, Fletcher, Jonson, and perchance Shake- 
speare threw their “mournful elegies and the pens which 
wrote them.” Ben Jonson, so tradition said, once petitioned 
for “eighteen inches of square ground” in the Abbey and 
therefore was buried standing upright beneath the floor of 
the nave. The original stone inscribed “O rare Ben Jon- 
son” is fitted into the wall near his grave, though a medallion 
gives him a place—also beside Spenser. 

In quiet country churchyards all over Britain the sacred 
dust of her men of literary genius is cherished, “Chapels-of - 
ease united by invisible cloisters with Westminster Abbey,”’* 
but the Abbey itself claims many for its own. Though 


*Stanley’s “Memorials.” 
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Shakespeare sleeps in Stratford, his monument in the Abbey 
looks down upon the graves of Macaulay and Handel, Dr. 
Johnson and his pupil, David Garrick, Sheridan and Henry 
Irving. Memorials to Thomson and Goldsmith, Coleridge 
and Southey, Thackeray and Ruskin, Scott and Burns sur- 
round the master of poets. The Ayrshire Bard’s monument 
was paid for by shilling subscriptions from all ranks of 
society, but the great author of Paradise Lost was long ex- 
cluded from the Abbey by the narrowness of royalist preju- 
dice. The criticisms of Addison’s “Spectator” prepared the 
way for his recognition; but before it came, Addison him- 
self after lying in state in Jerusalem Chamber had been 
buried at dead of night in one of the royal chapels beside 
his friend and patron, Montague. 


[“How silent did his old companions tread, 
By midnight lamps, the mansions of the dead.”] 

Dickens’s wish for a private funeral was respected. 
In the early hours of a summer morning he was laid next 
to Handel, the only music being an occasional peal from the 
organ as the service was read, but the people paid their 
tribute later, flowers were strewn by many unknown hards 
and thousands of persons of all classes revealed the affec- 
tion in which he was held. Scarcely less influential though 
in widely different ways were the two great poets of the 
nineteenth century, Browning and Tennyson, who rest side 
by side near the tomb of Chaucer. 

At the death of the great Earl of Chatham, Londots 
urged his burial in its Cathedral that so the city might ex- 
press its gratitude and veneration. But Parliament de- 
creed that by right he belonged in the Abbey “near to the 
dust of Kings.” Hence the Statesmen’s Transept further 
hallowed in later years by the graves of the Cannings and 
the younger Pitt, Fox and Wilberforce the resolute foes of 
the slave trade, Gladstone, four times Prime Minister, and 
memorials to Beaconsfield, Peel and other Englishmen who 
in parliament had fought the battles of the nation. 
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Under the shadow of the nave the men of science have 
gradually come into their own. You stand beside the grave 
of the immortal Newton and his great disciple, Lord Kel- 
vin. Near to them sleep Darwin and Herschel. Just above 
a memorial window to Sir Benjamin Baker, the creator of 
the Forth Bridge, indicates the growing recognition of “prac- 
tical” science. Across the nave lie heroes of Britain’s Colo- 
niz.; empire, Lord Lawrence, “the great viceroy whose name 
was feared and loved throughout upper India,” with Outram 
and Clyde the dauntless defenders of Lucknow. 

Macaulay’s reference to the Abbey as a “temple of 
silence and reconciliation,” seems more than ever true as 
you stand before the monument of André and recall how in 
1821 when his body was at England’s request brought from 
the banks of the Hudson to rest in the nave, “A few locks 
of his beautiful hair still remained and were sent to his 
sisters, and the bier was decorated with garlands and flow- 
ers as it was transported to the ship.”* You have already 
noted in the Chapter House the beautiful windows, memo- 
rials to Dean Stanley, one of which is the tribute of Ameri- 
cans to the distinguished Dean endeared to them by his cour- 
tesy and liberality. In like manner the poet Longfellow, 
“a household name on both sides of the Atlantic,” has been 
honored by English admirers who placed his bust in the 
Poets’ Corner. 

More inspiring than any other tendencies in the Abbey 
are the indications of growing religious toleration. The 
tablet to Isaac Watts, “the Keble of the Nonconformists,” 
recalls the great religious poet whose hymns are known 
throughout the English speaking world ; and as you read the 
noble words of John Wesley, “I regard all the world as my 
parish,” sculptured on the memorial of the two brothers, 
they seem prophetic. Memorable was the Abbey’s experi- 
ence when the revisers of the Bible in our own day met 
within its walls. Before entering upon their work Dean 


*Stanley’s “Memorials.” 
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Stanley administered the Communion in Henry VII’s Chapel 
to those who felt disposed to attend. The invitation was 
accepted by Bishops of the established church, delegates 
from Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, the universities 
and parishes, “and with these intermingled without dis- 
tinction were ministers of the Established and of the Free 
Church of Scotland and of almost every Nonconformist 
Church in England—Independent, Baptist, Wesleyan and 
Unitarian. It is not to be supposed that each one of those 
present entered with equal agreement into every part of 
the service, but it is not without a hopeful significance that 
such various representatives of British Christendom partook 
without difficulty on such an occasion in the sacred ordi- 
nance of the Christian religion.”’* 

Loyally has the Abbey kept faith with the nation in 
these later days, allowing no distinction of class, creed, 
party or occupation to exclude those worthy of the nation’s 
recognition. 

One other grave at which few fail to linger lies in the 
center of the nave and seems to bind together the past and 
the future. On a massive gray slab is the inscription: 


“Brought by faithful hands over land and sea, here rests David 
Livingstone, missionary, traveler, philanthropist. For thirty years 
his life was spent in an unwearied effort to evangelize the native 
races, to explore the undiscovered secrets, to abolish the desolating 
slave traffic of Central Africa, where with his last words he wrote: 
‘All I can add in my solitude is, may Heaven’s richest blessing come 
down on everyone, American, English or Turk who will help to heal 
this open sore of the world.’” 

Your last visit to the Abbey is perhaps at one of the 
Summer Sunday evening services held in the nave. Your 
fellow worshippers are representatives of all nations, and 
the service is adapted to the Church Universal. The late 
afternoon sunlight slants through the western door while 
numerous twinkling lights under the lofty arches illumine 


the dim spaces of the nave. Above and beyond the choir 


*Stanley’s “Memorials.” 
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screen dividing the nave darkness enfolds chapel and tran- 
sept. As the hymns of the ages peal through the aisles or 
the triumphant notes of the Hallelujah Chorus rise above 
the arches you watch the twilight fading from the distant 
windows of the apse. Your thoughts travel to the royal 
chapel just beyond where sleeps Dean Stanley the great in- 
terpreter of Westminster, who looked upon it not merely 
as a treasure house of the past, but as a spiritual temple 
of the~future, inviting to its pulpit Churchman and Non- 
conformist alike and cherishing as its ideal that it might 
“embrace within itself each rising aspiration after all great- 
ness human and divine.” 


(End of C. L. S. C. Required Reading for December, pages 337-405.) 
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EW counties in England are as rich in relics pertaining 
to the ancient Celts as Cornwall. Especially is this 
true of the Land’s End district or the Peninsula of Pen- 
with. Here one can walk but a short distance in any direc- 
tion without stumbling upon barrows, stone circles, bee- 
hive huts, cromlechs, monoliths—a perfect museum of an- 
tiquities. If these remains of a bygone age were found in 
the center, or even on the outskirts of a busy town, instead 
of far away on the lonely silent moors, half the mystery and 
romance attaching to them would be lost. But they must be 
hunted for, and hunted for on foot, through a trackless 
waste of prickly furze, up hill and down, over hedge and 
stile, through wet and mire. The “discoveries,” however, 
are worth all the pain’ and fatigue involved in making them. 
There is always a strange fascination about a pre- 
historic people. The imagination delights to paint these 
shades of a remote and mystic past in vivid colors, till they 
become heroes and giants “in the god-like days of old.” But 
archacologists have been busy in Cornwall of late years, and 
now bring to our notice several new and rather startling 
facts. The Druids, they tell we, were not the builders of the 
monuments so long attributed to therm Indeed the behef that 
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civil rather than a religious significance. Instead of temples 
within whose area white-robed priests celebrated strange and 
bloody rites, they were the Assembly Halls and Law Courts 
of the ancient Britons. Here also individuals met from 
time to time for private conference. The presence of nu- 
merous barrows (sepulchral mounds) in the immediate 
vicinity, does not, the antiquarian says, necessarily prove 
that the ground was consecrated, but implies rather the nat- 
ural desire of the people, especially of the elders, to be 
buried near the seat of wisdom and power. The menhir or 
“long stone,” occasionally found within the circle itself, may 
mark the grave of some venerated leader, who in life was 
accustomed to stand on this very spot in the discharge of his 
public duties. Stone circles are common in Cornwall. A 
few are perfect, consisting, as a rule, of seventeen or nine- 
teen rude upright slabs, varying in height from two to five 
feet. They are usually in close proximity to a cairn. A 
cairn or stone heap, always situated ort high ground, like the 
top of a hill, may be either natural or artificial. If it is the 
latter, a tumulus lies beneath it, and the stones were placed 
around and above as a covering at the time of interment. 
Archaeologists are of the opinion that stone circles were 
built near a cairn, since from its elevated position it served 
as a landmark to guide the people scattered over the coun- 
try to the place of tribal convocation. As the traveler wan- 
ders over these brown bare moors amid the relics of a past 
age, how often the wish comes that stones might speak! 


Wheat satisfaction it wouk! be to Raotw the why and when and 
how, in place of being obliged to conjecture and theorize 
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Shakespeare sleeps in Stratford, his monument in the Abbey 
lanbe dawn Wpon the eravee of Macaulay and Handel. Dr 
Johnson and his pupil, David Garrick, Sheridan and Henry 
Irving. Memorials to Thomson and Goldsmith, Coleridge 
and Southey, Thackeray and Ruskin, Scott and Burns sur 
round the master of poets. The Ayrshire Bard's monument 
was paid for by shilling subscriptions from all ranks of 
society, but the great author of Paradise Lost was long ex 
cluded from the Abbey by the narrowness of royalet preju 
dice. The eriticieme of Addison's “Spectator” prepared th 
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organ as the service was read, but the people paid their 
tribute later, flowers were strewn by many unknown hard 
amd thousands of persons of all classes revealed the alle 
tion in which he was held. Searcely less in’ sential though 
in widely different ways were the two great poets of the 
nineteenth century, Browning and Tennyson, who rest side 
by side near the tomb of Chaucer 

At the death of the great Earl of Chatham, London 
urged his burial in its Cathedral that so the city might ex- 
press its gratitude and veneration. But Parliament de- 
creed that by right he belonged in the Abbey “near to the 
dust of Kings.” Hence the Statesmen’s Transept further 
hallowed in later years by the graves of the Cannings and 
the younger Pitt, Fox and Wilberforce the resolute foes of 
the slave trade, Gladstone, four times Prime Minister, and 
memorials to Beaconsfield, Peel and other Englishmen who 
in parliament had fought the battles of the nation. 
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Under the shadow of the nave the men of science have 
gradually come into their own. You stand beside the grave 
of the immortal Newton and his great disciple, Lord Kel- 
vin. Near to them sleep Darwin and Herschel. Just above 
a memorial window to Sir Benjamin Baker, the creator of 
the Forth Bridge, indicates the growing recognition of “prac 
tical” science. Across the nave lie heroes of Tiritain’s (ole 
nial empire, Lord Lawrence, “the great viceroy whose name 
was feared and loved throughout upper India” with ( hetram 
and Clyde the dauntless defenders of Lucknow 

Macaulay's reference to the Abbey as « “temple of 
silence and reconciliation.” seems more than ever true as 
you stand before the monument of André and recall how im 
that when his body was at England's request brought from 
the banks of the Hudeon to reset in the nave, “A few locks 
of hie beautiful hair oil] remained and were sent to his 
sisters, and the bier was decorated with garlands and flow 
ers as it was transported to the ship."* You have already 
noted in the Chapter House the beautiful windows, memo- 
rials to Dean Stanley, one of which is the tribute of Ameri- 
cans to the distinguished Dean endeared to them by his cour- 
tesy and liberality. In like manner the poet Longfellow, 
“a household name on both sides of the Atlantic,” has been 
honored by English admirers who placed his bust in the 
Poets’ Corner. 

More inspiring than any other tendencies in the Abbey 
are the indications of growing religious toleration. The 
tablet to Isaac Watts, “the Keble of the Nonconformists,” 
recalls the great religious poet whose hymns are known 
throughout the English speaking world ; and as you read the 
noble words of John Wesley, “I regard all the world as my 
parish,” sculptured on the memorial of the two brothers, 
they seem prophetic. Memorable was the Abbey’s experi- 
ence when the revisers of the Bible in our own day met 
within its walls. Before entering upon their work Dean 
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Stanley administered the Communion in Henry VII’s Chapel 
to those who felt disposed to attend. The invitation was 
accepted by Bishops of the established church, delegates 
from Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, the universities 
and parishes, “and with these intermingled without dis- 
tinction were ministers of the Established and of the Free 
Church of Scotland and of almost every Nonconformist 
Church in England—Independent, Baptist, Wesleyan and 
Unitarian. It is not to be supposed that each one of those 
present entered with equal agreement into every part of 
the service, but it is not without a hopeful significance that 
such various representatives of British Christendom partook 
without difficulty on such an occasion in the sacred ordi- 
nance of the Christian religion.”* 

Loyally has the Abbey kept faith with the nation in 
these later days, allowing no distinction of class, creed, 
party or occupation to exclude those worthy of the nation’s 
recognition. . 

One other grave at which few fail to linger lies in the 
center of the nave and seems to bind together the past and 
the future. On a massive gray slab is the inscription: 


“Brought by faithful hands over land and sea, here rests David 
Livingstone, missionary, traveler, philanthropist. For thirty years 
his life was spent in an unwearied effort to evangelize the native 
races, to explore the undiscovered secrets, to abolish the desolating 
slave traffic of Central Africa, where with his last words he wrote: 
‘All I can add in my solitude is, may Heaven’s richest blessing come 
down on everyone, American, English or Turk who will help to heal 
this open sore of the world.’” 

Your last visit to the Abbey is perhaps at one of the 
Summer Sunday evening services held in the nave. Your 
fellow worshippers are representatives of all nations, and 
the service is adapted to the Church Universal. The late 
afternoon sunlight slants through the western door while 
numerous twinkling lights under the lofty arches illumine 


the dim spaces of the nave. Above and beyond the choir 
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screen dividing the nave darkness enfolds chapel and tran- 
sept. As the hymns of the ages peal through the aisles or 
the triumphant notes of the Hallelujah Chorus rise above 
the arches you watch the twilight fading from the distant 
windows of the apse. Your thoughts travel to the royal 
chapel just beyond where sleeps Dean Stanley the great in- 
terpreter of Westminster, who looked upon it not merely 
as a treasure house of the past, but as a spiritual temple 
of the-future, inviting to its pulpit Churchman and Non- 
conformist alike and cherishing as its ideal that it might 
“embrace within itself each rising aspiration after all great- 
ness human and divine.” 


(End of C. L. S. C. Required Reading for December, pages 337-405.) 
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EW counties in England are as rich in relics pertaining 
F to the ancient Celts as Cornwall. Especially is this 
true of the Land’s End district or the Peninsula of Pen- 
with. Here one can walk but a short distance in any direc- 
tion without stumbling upon barrows, stone circles, bee- 
hive huts, cromlechs, monoliths—a perfect museum of an- 
tiquities. If these remains of a bygone age were found in 
the center, or even on the outskirts of a busy town, instead 
of far away on the lonely silent moors, half the mystery and 
romance attaching to them would be lost. But they must be 
hunted for, and hunted for on foot, through a trackless 
waste of prickly furze, up hill and down, over hedge and 
stile, through wet and mire. The “discoveries,” however, 
are worth all the pain’ and fatigue involved in making them. 

There is always a strange fascination about a pre- 
historic people. The imagination delights to paint these 
shades of a remote and mystic past in vivid colors, till they 
become heroes and giants “in the god-like days of old.” But 
archaeologists have been busy in Cornwall of late years, and 
now bring to our notice several new and rather startling 
facts. The Druids, they tell us, were not the builders of the 
monuments so long attributed to them. Indeed the belief that 
the latter were in any way connected with these “hoary 
phantoms” is said by many of the best authorities to be one 
of the “absurd fancies,” and “quaint speculations” which 
for some unaccountable reason have taken deep root in the 
popular mind. It is not denied that the Druid and his pic- 
turesque but revolting worship had a place in history, but 
the claim is made that in Corawall, at least, all his memo- 
rials, like his “accustomed oak,” have perished with him. 
The so-called Druidical circles are believed to have had a 
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civil rather than a religious significance. Instead of temples 
within whose area white-robed priests celebrated strange and 
bloody rites, they were the Assembly Halls and Law Courts 
of the ancient Britons. Here also individuals met from 
time to time for private conference. The presence of nu- 
merous barrows (sepulchral mounds) in the immediate 
vicinity, does not, the antiquarian says, necessarily prove 
that the ground was consecrated, but implies rather the nat- 
ural desire of the people, especially of the elders, to be 
buried near the seat of wisdom and power. The menhir or 
“long stone,” occasionally found within the circle itself, may 
mark the grave of some venerated leader, who in life was 
accustomed to stand on this very spot in the discharge of his 
public duties. Stone circles are common in Cornwall. A 
few are perfect, consisting, as a rule, of seventeen or nine- 
teen rude upright slabs, varying in height from two to five 
feet. They are usually in close proximity to a cairn. A 
cairn or stone heap, always situated ort high ground, like the 
top of a hill, may be either natural or artificial. If it is the 
latter, a tumulus lies beneath it, and the stones were placed 
around and above as a covering at the time of interment. 
Archaeologists are of the opinion that stone circles were 
built near a cairn, since from its elevated position it served 
as a landmark to guide the people scattered over the coun- 
try to the place of tribal convocation. As the traveler wan- 
ders over these brown bare moors amid the relics of a past 
age, how often the wish comes that stones might speak! 
What satisfaction it would be to know the why and when and 
how, in place of being obliged to conjecture and theorize. 
It was formerly supposed that most of the Celtic re- 
mains in Cornwall had their origin in the Stone Age, thou- 
sands of years before Christ. But it has vecéntly been 
proven almost to a certainty, from a comparative study of 
modes of burial, coins found in the graves and other evi- 
dence, that while some of the tumuli and menhirs are no 
doubt very ancient, the majority of the barrows and crom- 
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lechs, the bee-hive huts and fortifications, may be assigned 
to the Roman-British period. This theory lends additional 
interest to many of the antiquities. For instance, near Cape 
Cornwall on the west coast, we may be quite sure that the 
same hands, or at least people of the same race, built the 
village on the side of the hill, brought togetlier the stones 
for the castle or fortification on its summit, where they 
might find refuge from the enemy; reared the neighboring 
cromlech, over the ashes, perhaps, of a revered chieftain. 

The cromlechs, with a few rare exceptions, it is thought, 
were not originally exposed to view, but covered with earth, 
which during the passage of centuries, has been washed 
away. Several very perfect examples of cists still uncov- 
ered, bear evidence of the truth of this belief, as the bee- 
hive hut at Chapel Uny. The Lanyon cromlech, said to 
be the finest as well as the most ancient in Cornwall, was 
not of this class. It was probably intended simply as a monu- 
ment over the grave discovered in the ground beneath it. 
The top-stone which unfortunately was thrown down early 
in the last century, rests on pillars at some distance from 
each other, instead of on slabs meeting to form a sepulcher, 
in which the urn containing the ashes might be placed, as is 
the case with the noted Chun cromlech. It is now necessary 
to stoop to pass under the old Lanyon Quoit, but in the days 
of its pristine glory before its fall, a man could ride under. 
neath it on horseback. It will doubtless ever remain an un 
solved riddle as to how the Celts were able to raise these 
mammoth top-stones into position. 

The ruins of the ancient British villages are as interest- 
ing as any antiquities in Cornwall. They were surrounded 
by a wall faced with stone on both sides, with a center of 
earth and pebbles. If not near a fortification, underground 
huts were built, where the inhabitants might flee. The huts 
were formed of concentric rings of stones which gradually 
overlapped, till an opening was left in the center which one 
block would cover. At the Chysauster village, the huts cluster 
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around a large central chamber, supposed to be either a gen- 
eral assembly room, or the home of the head-man of the 
village. On the floor of one of the apartments is a stone 
having a concave center, in which the Damonii ground or 
rather pressed out their corn by rolling a heavy boulder 
over it with the hand. A recent rain had filled the cavity 
with water. While we were examining it, the Cornish 
youth, who had acted as our guide to the spot, loafed 
idly about. Several times, on the way over, as we toiled with 
difficulty through the prickly furze, he had remarked good- 
naturedly, “I don’t know w’y you’re comin’ out ’ere. There 
hain’t nothin’ worth seein’.” All at once, however, his eyes 
fell on the water-filled basin in the rock, and he jumped to 
his feet with unwonted animation. “Look!” he cried, 
“That’s w’ere them folks uster wash their ’ans. There was 
a stone right by it for the soap too, but it hain’t there now. 
Somebody must ’ave carried it away.” This lad would no 
doubt sympathize with the dear old Cornish grandmother, 
who on being asked if she had seen a certain cromlech not 
far from her farm, exclaimed in disgust, “And w’y should 
I wanter see it? It’s only a passel o’ stones. D’ye think 
I'd leave me work to go to see a passel o’ stones?” 

It is a great pity that, through ignorance of their value, 
so much harm was done to the priceless antiquities in Corn- 
wall, before any steps were taken for their preservation. 
Barrows were rifled in search of gold, and stone carried 
wholesale from cairns and villages to build stiles and fences. 
The only reason that more was not destroyed lay in the fact 
that some things could be made use of in their original state 
by the farmers, as bee-hive huts for pig-pens, and inscribed 
menhirs as rubbing-stones for the cattle. The museum at 
Truro, but especially the British Museum in London, is 
rich in treasures taken from this historic district,—entire 
cists with their contents of burnt bones and ashes, cinerary 
urns, domestic pottery, flint heads and knives, spears, per- 
sonal ornaments and other articles too numerous to mention. 

















The Problem of Sweating 


in America 
By Florence Kelley 


General Secretary National Consumers’ League 
HICHEVER of Mr. Percy Alden’s definitions of 
Sweating we may adopt, we shall find the system 
existing in New York City upon a vast scale, and only less 

developed in Philadelphia, Chicago, and smaller cities. 

Let us consider first the narrower field of sweating,— 
manufacture in the home for a contractor. This system 
ramifies from Greater New York factories through the 
tenements in the city itself, over all the region round about. 
Homework is done for factories which are themselves !o- 
cated in the metropolis, in farm houses of New Jersey and 
Connecticut as systematically as in city dwellings in Newark, 
Bayonne, Hoboken or in villages far southward towards the 
Delaware line. 

Garment manufacturers in the city employ country- 
women whom they have never seen. The local banker 
endorses the application of a neighbor for a sample to be 
sent to her in the village. The sample is sent by mail and 
returned in the same way. If it is satisfactorily made, sub- 
sequent sendings occur by express, and work is paid for by 
check. This is ordinarily pin money work, well done by 
skilled sempstresses who can refuse prices unsatisfactory to 
them, but very desirable to the city employer as a resource 
in case of strikes, or of unusual rush orders overtaxing the 
capacity of his machines. One manufacturer submitted to 
the writer a list of two hundred rural addresses of em- 
ployes who worked for him in this unseen manner. This 
is the best aspect of homework, the aspect that presents itself 
to the imagination of readers unacquainted with the slums 
of the great cities. 

Far more usual is the opposite extreme, the crowded 
tenement within easy walking distance of the contractor’s 
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shop with children of school age serving as burden bearers 
carrying bundles to and fro between shop and home. There 
are more tenement houses in Greater New York licensed for 
homework in 1910 than in any previous year—about 16,000 
houses. These houses hold from three to fifty families each. 
They are most numerous in the worst parts of the worst 
streets, in Mulberry, Elizabeth, Chrystie, and Mott streets, 
where the most recent immigrants swarm fresh from the 
ships, speechless in the language of the city, defenceless 
against the most ferocious exploitation through the highest 
rents and the lowest wages. 

Forty articles have been brought under the New York 
labor law which prescribes the terms on which terfément 
houses are licensed for homework. These are coats, vests, 
knee-pants, trousers, overalls, cloaks, hats, caps, suspenders, 
jerseys, blouses, dresses, waists, waistbands, underwear, 
neckwear, furs, fur trimmings, fur garments, skirts, shirts, 
aprons, purses, pocketbooks, slippers, paper-boxes, paper- 
bags, feathers, artificial flowers, cigarettes, cigars, umbrellas, 
or articles of rubber ;—macaroni, spaghetti, ice cream, ices, 
candy confectionery, nuts, and preserves. 

From time to time some new article is added to this 
list. The latest candidate for addition is human hair, vast 
quantities of which are now manufactured under sweated 
conditions. 

This list is of slow growth and represents years of hon- 
est but vain effort by public officials, trade unions, and 
philanthropic bodies to deal with the sweating system in 
New York where it exists on the largest scale and under the 
worst conditions found in America. 

One of the earliest restrictions placed upon home- 
work was a ban upon employing outsiders, not members of 
the family, within the dwelling. Immediately families 
swelled to incredible proportions, adult brothers and sisters, 
cousins, uncles, aunts, relatives by marriage and step-rela- 
tives of assorted kinds were found in previously unknown 
profusion in the foreign colonies. In the absence of police 
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registration these relationships could not be disproved by 
the inspectors. 

A more recent deterrent is the practice of tying goods 
in bundles, sealing them, attaching a large red placard bear- 
ing the word “Unclean” and notifying the owner of the 
goods of what has been done. This may legally be done by 
the State labor inspectors where premises are found to be 
conspicuously filthy or verminous. This process is painful 
alike to the worker, the contractor and the owner of the 
goods. If the aewspapers could be induced to print all the 
details of every such procedure, giving the name and the 
address of the owner of the goods, it is probable that such 
publicity would soon destroy the sweating-system in the 
United States. But such publicity is unattainable. 

Carried out in obscurity, this procedure is time-wasting 
for the inspectors and of trivial scope for the protection of 
the shopping public. 

Among the tenement trades none has been carried on 
under worse conditions than the baking of bread, rolls, 
cakes, pies, and other products of flour and meal. For some 
reason not clearly understood these articles (with the ex- 
ception of macaroni and spaghetti) have not been placed 
under the licensing clauses of the labor law and bakeries by 
hundreds are carried on in the cellars of tenement-houses. 

The labor inspectors are required by statute to visit and 
inspect all licensed tenement-houses twice in the year and 
bakeries four times. It is physically impossible for them 
to do this because there are but fifty inspectors and their 
work covers all factories, workshops, laundries, mines, quar- 
ries, caissons, dressmaking establishments, stores, and of- 
fices, in the State of New York. In addition to this, they 
must enforce the provisions of the eight hours law in all pub- 
lic work carried on by the State, and the semi-weekly pay- 
ment of wages by all railroad corporations. They must 
prosecute all violations of the labor law. 

The State Commissioner of Labor is honest, efficient, 
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and devoted to the work of his office. He makes no claim 
that his ludicrously insufficient staff can visit and inspect 
the sixteen thousand licensed tenement houses twice a year 
as required by the statute. He points out the impossibility 
of such a task. He calls attention to the fact that in 
New York City there are six thousand bakeries which it is 
his duty to inspect four times a year. In 1909 five thousand 
of them were inspected once, leaving nineteen thousand of 
the required visits unmade. 

If, however, Labor Commissioner John Williams had at 
his command five hundred deputy inspectors instead of 
fifty, the sweating-system could not be made safe for the 
consuming public or tolerable for the workers, or admissible 
for the community. For no number of inspectors could ever 
know—short of having one permanently in every dwelling— 
where all the cases of tuberculosis, diphtheria, ophthalmia, 
scarlet fever, leprosy, and syphilis lurk in the homes of the 
poorest of the poor. Nor could any number of inspectors 
less than one for every family know where all the children 
work who are kept at home from school to make flowers, 
willow plumes, paper boxes, and the other thirty-seven ar- 
ticles permitted by the law. Nor could any number of 
inspectors, were they counted by thousands, improve the 
pay of the sweaters’ victims under our present laws. 

The intolerable social burden of disease, dependence and 
vice inseparable from the sweating system can never be lift- 
ed from the community which endures sweating within its 
borders. Our descendants will doubtless look back upon 
our tolerance of sweating as we look back upon the rela- 
tion of our ancestors to slavery,—with wonder and sorrow. 

The National Consumers‘ League has carried on in 
many states, since 1899, a continuing campaign against the 
sweating-system in both the narrower and the wider in- 
terpretation of the word. It has offered its label to manu- 
facturers who employ no children under the age of sixteen 
years, send no goods to be worked upon away from their 
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own premises, have no overtime beyond ten hours in one 
day and sixty hours in one week, and obey the provisions of 
the factory law, whatever these may be in each state. 


The most successful efforts of the National Consumers’ 
League have, however, been addressed to obtaining iegisla- 
tion and defending in the courts such laws as have been 
attacked on grounds of constitutionality. In this respect our 
task has been immeasurably more difficult than that of our 
English fellow reformers. For our efforts have been blocked 
by decisions of our federal and state courts such as are 
unknown in any other country. Thus the Supreme Court 
of the United States has held that the working day of 
bakers* cannot be restricted by statute, and the Court of Ap- 
peals of the State of New York has held the closing hour 
for womenf employed in factories and workshops (fixed by 
the legislature at 9 p. m.) to be illegal, and the statute estab- 
lishing it to be unconstitutional and void. A third statute 
aimed directly at manufacture in tenement-houses and pro- 
hibiting outright the manufacture of tobaccot in them was 
held by the same court to be contrary to the constitution. 
The annulment of these three laws of the State of New 
York fastens the sweating-system in its most revolting forms 
upon New York City for an indefinite time to come. 


After these decisions had been published the National 
Consumers’ League was so fortunate as to enlist the gen- 
erous gift of the services of Mr. Louis D. Brandeis in de- 
fense of the constitutionality of the Oregon ten hours law 
for women employed in factories, mechanical establishments 
and laundries. The case being appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the statute was upheld in Feb- 
ruary, 1908,§ and the legislature of Illinois at its next fol- 


*Lochner vs. New York, 198 U. S. 45, 56, 57, 61. 

tWilliams vs. The People. 

tIn re Jacobs Jan. 20, 188s. 

§Curt Muller vs. The State of Oregon, Jan., 1908, 28 Supreme 
Court 325. The full text of this important decision was printed in 
THe CHautauguan for June, 1910, p. 107. 
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lowing session, in 1909, enacted a statute identical with the 
Oregon law. The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association and 
the W. C. Ritchie Paper Box Manufacturing Company ap- 
pealed a case arising under this new statute to the Supreme 
Court of Illinois,* and again the principle was upheld that 
the working hours of women may be restricted to ten in one 
day in factories, mechanical establishments, and laundries. 
In this case, also, Mr. Brandeis defended the law. In both 
cases a brief was prepared under his direction by Miss 
Josephine C. Goldmark, Publication Secretary of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League. 

It remains to induce the legislatures of all the states to 
enact similar laws, and the courts to sustain them. This has 
already been done in Massachusetts (as long ago as 1876), 
in Nebraska and in Washington. This one point is forever 
settled. It is within the power of the state legislatures to 
restrict the working hours of women in manufacture to ten 
in one day. 

Such laws are, however, largely illusory unless there is 
a limit within which the work must be done. Such a limit, 
however, the Court of Appealst of New York (the state 
court of last resort) has held to be contrary to the consti- 
tution. This decision will have to be reversed before the 
working hours of women in the most highly developed of all 
the industrial states can be brought within the limits need- 
ful for the protection of the health of the workers. 

Since the Supreme Court of the United States has laid 
down the principle in three different cases that the working 
hours of men and women can be limited by the state legis- 
latures when it is clearly in the interest of the public health 
and morals that this should be done, (see the Bakers’ Case, 
the Miners’ Case,§ and the Oregon Ten Hours case**), the 


*W. C. Ritchie & Co. et al vs. John E. Wayman and Edgar 
T. Davies, January, 1910, Illinois Supreme Couit. 

TWilliams vs. The People N. Y. Court of Appeals. 

tLochner vs. N. Y. 198, U. S. 45, 56, 57, 61. 

$Holdén vs. Hardy, U. S. Supreme Court 1808. 

**Muller vs. The State of Oregon. See page 418. 
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next step is to investigate the industries and actertain the 
relation of fatigue to disease in each, laying the facts before 
the courts whenever cases involving this principle arise. 
With this in view, Miss Goldmark now devotes her entire 
time in the service of the National Consumers’ League. 

With regard to tenement house work, the outlook is ut- 
terly discouraging. The Court of Appeals having held 
unconstitutional a quarter of a century ago, the statute of 
New York forbidding the manufacture of tobacco in tene- 
ment-houses, all effort to abolish tenement house work by law 
has ceased. Instead thereof, a series of measures has been 
adopted vainly attempting to minimize the evils attending 
such work. As has been shown, it was made illegal to em- 
ploy in the tenement-dwelling persons not members of the 
immediate family. Since 1904, owners of goods are re- 
sponsible for learning from the local board of health whether 
there is infectious disease in the homes to which their goods 
go. (Syphilis is, however, not one of the registered dis- 
eases, and on this very important point no local board of 
health is in a position to afford information). Tenements 
in which goods are made must be licensed and must con- 
form to the building, tenement-house and sanitary code be- 
fore the license issues. Indeed, all three departments must 
concur in approving the house before the license can legally 
issue. Licenses may be revoked for subsequent violation of 
the terms of issuance. 

The population of New York City is so vast and so 
shifting, that these provisions are non-enforceable and the 
city of New York is, to day, as it has been increasingly for 
a quarter of a century, a huge distributing center for the 
communicable diseases of the poorest people, which are daily 
shipped to all parts of the country in men’s, women’s, chil- 
dren’s, and infants’ garments; in feathers, flowers, passe- 
menteries, embroideries, and paper boxes, paste being a pe- 
culiarly favorable medium for the culture of bacteria. 

The newest effort to deal with sweating in America is 
by means of minimum wages boards, the International Con- 
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ference of Consumers’ Leagues, held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in September, 1908, having requested all the national leagues 
to introduce in their respective countries appropriate legisla- 
tion on this subject. A special committee was accordingly 
appointed of which Miss Emily G. Balch of Wellesley Col- 
lege was chairman. Other members are Professor Seager 
of Columbia, Professor Mills of Vassar, Mr. Arthur Hol- 
combe of Harvard, and Reverend John A. Ryan,* of St. 
Paul Seminary, Minnesota. A tentative bill has been draft- 
ed and submitted to the members of the Committee and to 
officers of the State Consumers’ League for discussion and 
approval, after which a legislative campaign will be begun. 
The wretched wages paid to workers in the New York 
City tenements are subject to one form of pressure due to 
the city itself. The municipality pays several hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year to sectarian institutions (in which women 
and girls are incarcerated) for board for persons committed 
to such institutiou.s by the courts. The inmates, although 
their board is thus paid out of public funds, are kept at 
work for the market, and the goods which they produce can 
be used to undersell the products of free work because the 
institutions pay no taxes and no wages, and have their 
laborers absolutely under physical control. The inmates are 
closely specialized upon particular lines of work profitable 
to the institutions, and when they come out at the end of 
their terms of incarceration are compelled, for want of a 
wiser education, to crowd into the worst paid and most dis- 
organized and demoralized industry open to women wage- 
earners. This evil is so deeply-rooted in the customs and 
usages of New York City that no improvement can be 
registered although it is now eight years since the National 
Consumers’ League began to point out the inconsistency of 
the city subsidizing prison labor in sectarian institutions 
years after it abolished prison labor in its own institutions. 


*Author of “The Living Wage.” 
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The Argument of Success 
From “Common Sense Christianity,” by C. Silvester Horne 


UPPOSING it to be true, as has been argued, that there 
is nothing that can take the place of Christianity to 
satisfy religious cravings and supply moral force, can we 
fairly claim that this has been demonstrated to be true on 
the field of history? Has Christianity the argument of suc- 
cess? I reply, it has. I do not want to overstate or over- 
value that argument. Christianity was as true in its days 
of unpopularity and unsuccess as it is today. But we are 
right to take note of the power it has exercised and does 
exercise. Christianity works. Where it is in full activity, 
there is the age of miracles. There is no end to its surprises 
and achievements, its resurrections and irrepressible activi- 
ties. Christianity has a genius for the impossible and the 
impracticable. The Galilean has conquered, and still goes 
forth conquering and to conquer. Despite the fact that 
He came as a Galilean, He has conquered. It would be im- 
possible to reckon up the systems of thought that have arisen 
to supplant Christianity. They are dead or dying, and their 
devotees are following them. 

Christianity goes marching on. It has never had, since 
the first century, such an era of expansion as the century 
which has just closed. It has been, if I may say so, more 
alive, more conscious of i's mission, more powerful in shap- 
ing the course of history and inspiring the workers for 
progress, during the last century than during any other. 
There may be many arguments against Christianity. I do 
not say there are none. But I state a fact when I say that 
the personality which pervades life and thought today is 
Christ. Men may criticise Him, withstand Him, depreciate 
Him; they can do everything but forget Him. Christ holds 
the field. Tens of thousands of followers in every land are 

*The Vesper Hour, contributed to THE CHAUTAUQU AN each 


month by Chancellor Vincent, continues the ministries of Chau- 
tauqua’s Vesper Service throughout the year. 
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asking more solemnly and genuinely every year, What is 
the will of Christ? If this is not success in a leader, to have 
such growing devotion in His followers, then there is no 
such thing as success at all. It is impossible to look abroad 
today and not admit that Christianity has been and is a mag- 
nificent success. 

That we may realize this, we must repeat in all its sim- 
plicity what the evangelists tell us of the origin of Chris- 
tianity. Think! How did it all begin? A boy grew up 
in a peasant home at Nazareth, in Galilee. He was a car- 
penter’s Son, and when He came to manhood He consorted 
with a handful of fisherfolk. For three years He made His 
way about the country, teaching some new-fangled doc- 
trines, as they were thought. But He won little credence 
and less support. All the learned and powerful classes were 
against Him. The question was asked more than once, 
“Have any of the rulers or the Pharisees believed on Him?” 
None; a few people whose opinion was worth little or noth- 
ing, and that was all. So He was arrested, tried under the 
blasphemy laws, and put to death with two other criminals. 
It was openly said at the time that there was a cloud on 
His birth, and there was certainly a cloud on His death. 
Whether His birth was shameful or not, His death was a 
death of shame. He had been followed by a few unimport- 
ant disciples, but before the end even they all forsook Him 
and fled. He died absolutely alone; and it was thought 
that His very name and pretensions had died with Him. 
After His death His disciples rallied, and circulated a story 
that he had risen from the dead. The story was so prepos- 
terous and absurd that it could not possibly live, for let us 
not forget that nothing is more certain in this world than 
that time is the arch-foe of falsehood; and no superstition 
will ever permanently propagate itself. Sooner or later it 
must be exposed and destroyed. But now the curious and 
marvelous result appears. The legend does not die. In- 
stead, it begins to spread with amazing rapidity. It lays hold 
of some of the largest and keenest intellects in the world. 
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Then comes the testing of faith; scores and hundreds of be- 
lievers are burned, and beheaded, and sawn asunder, and 
tossed to the lions ; but—the stream broadens to a river, and 
the river widens out to a flood. The old philosophies and 
religions go down before it like a bowing wall and a totter- 
ing fence. Kings and their kingdoms, princes and their 
principalities, autocracies and democracies alike, touch the 
end of His conquering sceptre in token of homage. And as 
the centuries roll on, so far from being found out, discred- 
ited, superseded, that part of the world which is in the van 
of civilization and education looks more and more to Him 
for humanizing influences, and recognizes as the ultimate 
problem of problems how to bring its laws and customs and 
habits into captivity to the spirit and mind of this young 
Prophet Carpenter, as He seemed, who lived in an obscure 
land, and was hated and eventually murdered by His own 
countrymen, nineteen hundred years ago. And, I repeat, 
if that is not success, then this old world has never seen 
success and never will. * * * 

When Christ died a death of infamy, with not one loyal 
follower, “none so poor to do Him reverence,” the system 
of Judaism was powerful; it was venerable; it was magnifi- 
cent. Its power indeed had never been so signally mani- 
fested as in the consummate ease with which it had crushed 
out this young blasphemer and so-called reformer. You 
see the contrast then, and you see the contrast now. The 
Galilean conquers. But by-and-by the scene changes. Chris- 
tianity finds an apologist, an expositor, one Saul or Paul, 
who in fighting this very new sect has, strange to say, “lost 
himself in the encounter,” fallen a victim to a hallucination 
as to its truth, and he actually proposes to carry the Gospel 
of this executed Jew to Greece, if not to Rome. Now let me 
trouble you with another contrast. Three hundred and fifty 
years before Christ was born in Bethlehem a great Greek 
philosopher was born at Athens, whose philosophy became 
a veritable religion to the wise and understanding. The 
philosopher was Plato. And now consider the advantages 
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that he enjoyed over the Nazarene. Firstly, he came of dis- 
tinguished ancestry on both sides. He had the prestige of 
a great family, and a conspicuous position in society. More- 
over, it was never said of him, “Can any good thing come 
out of Galilee?” for he was of a race renowned among the 
nations for their culture and wisdom. So Plato founds 
schools, and they are crowded with the Athenian élite. His 
philosophy becomes a fashion. With its headquarters at 
the traditional birthplace of wisdom, it has every chance to 
become the accepted religion of mankind. Moreover, if it 
suffers from the reproach of being too abstract, too remote 
from sentiment and emotion, if it needs its martyr story, as 
all religions do, this too is not wanting. It becomes bound 
up with the noble story of the martyrdom of Socrates; and 
it avails itself of the universal craving of mankind for a life 
to come. Now set the two propagators of new faiths side 
by side, the Athenian and the Galilean. Contrast with Plato’s 
distinction of birth and nationality the lowliness of the origin 
and the meanness of the nationality of Jesus. Athens and 
Nazareth! A Greek, a Jew! All the littérateurs, all the men 
of distinction and influence, crowd the schools of the one; 
and the other! “Have any of the rulers or the Pharisees 
believed on Him?” And yet there remains in the Athe- 
nian’s teaching one fatal disqualification. It is a philosophy 
for the intellectual elect. These it attracts, interests, and 
occasionally inspires. The few are influenced; the many 
are left to their doom. But when the Nazarene comes, He 
speaks, and the slave, degraded and besotted, ali his man- 
hood crushed out of him, leaps to life, and becomes a man, 
yea a hero and a martyr. They say the sovereign proof of 
genius lies in what it can do with the meanest materials. 
Your literary genius takes a commonplace incident, and so 
treats it that it becomes under his imaginative touch a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever. Your great singer takes some 
mean ballad, and as she sings it you feel as if you were lis- 
tening to celestial music. Ah, yes, but there has been no 
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genius like that of Jesus. His was the genius for transform- 
ing into moral and spiritual wealth the refuse of the world. 
He took other men’s leavings, all the hopeless, the rejected, 
the castaways, and out of these He made citizens of the 
kingdom of heaven—men and women who would do any- 
thing for the world except lie to it. So the world turned 
away from Plato to Christ, 


“To feel the heavenly Alchemist 
Transform its very dust to gold.” 
Again, it was not the Athenian, it was the Galilean, who 
conquered. 

This is dealing with history in broad reaches. Admit- 
ting that it is not wholly satisfactory, there are advantages 
sometimes in taking our stand upon an _ eminence 
and looking out across a vast sweep of landscape. 
It is possible to be too detailed, so as not to be 
able to see the wood for the trees. Yet Christ’s 
works stand the test of detailed examination. His influence 
on epochs is not more incomparable than His influence over 
individual lives. Let me ask your attention to one of the 
most impressive facts in the study of history. There are, 
as we all know, barren ages, dark ages, ages of appalling 
deadness, laxity, hypocrisy. There are times when the name 
Christian, like the grand old name of gentleman, is “defamed 
by every charlatan and soiled with all ignoble use.” Yet 
we are forced to recognize how even in these ages, when 
there is everything to stifle the spiritual life, the fire of Christ 
will blaze out in some great soul, and kindle some dis- 
ciple to sacrifice and heroism. It is wonderful. He 
never loses this power to raise from the dead. In 
the worst ages He is the Author of all the good there is. 
All the greatest saints are Christ’s men. Whenever you find 
a man of whom you can honestly say you do not feel worthy 
to kneel down and unloose his shoe’s latchet, he is one of 
Christ’s men. There are no other saints to put in competi- 
tion with Christ’s saints. I grant you that some of them 
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are voted heretics, sneered at, imprisoned, or flayed alive; 
but Christ is their life and salvation all the same. Down 
the long dark line of the centuries there are beacon lights, 
the flashings out of the light of Christ in the souls He has 
illuminated. It does us good at times to sit and ponder 
how slowly, but how surely, He has educated conscience and 
revealed His mind and will to this world; the thought is 
profoundly impressive. Slavery is condoned and defended 
by Christian people so long; but when the final impeach- 
ment is made, and the last blow struck, it is the Christian 
who leads. The most powerful fact in time is the ripening 
of the Christian conscience. We may resent the phrases 
“Nonconformist conscience,” “Puritan conscience,” and in- 
deed I do not like to sectarianize the conscience; but we 
speak fearlessly about the Christian conscience. When any 
institution is once fairly and decisively condemned by the 
Christian conscience, I will not give you many years’ pur- 
chase for it, though it may stand entrenched in centuries of 
privilege and vested rights. It may spread itself as a green 
bay tree, but it will soon be cut down when an axe of Chris- 
tian conviction is laid at its door. That is very sugges- 
tive of the power of Christ. And yet—this cul- 
ture of saints! Is it not the greatest evidence of all of 
Christ’s authority, and His authority in every age and every 
land? I want to see the philosophy, or science, or cult, or 
religion that can do such marvels and make such men. The 
fact is, we have seen and known what Christ Jesus can do 
and does do; and as has been well said, “until we find His 
fellow,” He is deserving of loyalty, and trust, and praise 
without end. 

It is an old story now, we are very familiar with it, 
but I set it on record once again. Some at least of those 
who read these pages know Charles Darwin’s earliest ac- 
count of the Patagonians. To Darwin they were absolutely 
hopeless, a race beyond redemption, impossible to civilize. 
That was his deliberate judgment. Nothing short of a mir- 
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acle could save them. And then the miracle happened. 
There was a boy-waif of the Foundling Hospital “picked 
up on St. Thomas’s Day and called Thomas, picked up be- 
tween two bridges and called Bridges—Thomas Bridges” 
—and to Patagonia he went to teach and preach, to live- with 
these people, die for them if need be, and in short love them 
into life by the power of Christ. And when he went, God 
moved on the face of the deep; “God said, Let there be 
light, and there was light.” In Christ was life, and the life 
was the light of man. In due course Mr. Darwin visited 
them again and saw the miracle, and then sent his subscrip- 
tion to the society whose agent had wrought these won- 
ders, in token of candid recognition that the impossible had 
happened. I have only one question to ask: Do you hon- 
estly think that there is any other civilizing force in the 
world that could have done this? Is there any other who 
can do “these miracles that He doeth?” Surely the secret 
of life and progress is with Him whose right it is to reign. 
Christianity, I repeat, is a magnificent success. Its in- 
fluence is widespread, elevating the masses, lifting the gen- 
eral level of existence. But its influence is not only exten- 
sive: it is intensive. It exalts the individual life. Christ 
can make a great success of you, my reader. I don’t say 
He will give you wealth, for He is more likely to make you 
poor by sacrifice. I don’t say He will give you fame, for 
He is more likely to make you “of no reputation.” I don’t 
say he will give you a crown of honor; He is more likely 
to offer you a cross of shame. But He will give you success. 
Through Him you will find yourself. He will lead youthrough 
self-sacrifice to self-realization. He will give you influ- 
ence, power, authority, such as they only have who are His. 
He will make you loved, and He will make you happy; He 
will teach you to do good, and not evil, all the days of your 
life. To whom else should you go while He has the words 
of eternal life? To be of His making is to be a great suc- 
cess. 
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By Ernest Myers 
He left the upland lawns and serene air 
Wherefrom his soul her noble nurture drew, 
And reared his helm among the unquiet crew 
Battling beneath; the morning radiance rare 
Of his young brow amid the tumult there 
Grew grim with sulphurous dust and sanguine dew; 
Yet through all soilure they who marked him knew 
The signs of his life’s dayspring, calm and fair. 
But when peace came, peace fouler far than war, 
And mirth more dissonant than battle’s tone, 
He, with a scornful sigh of his clear soul, 
Back to his mountain clomb, now bleak and frore, 
And with the awful Night he dwelt alone, 
In darkness, listening to the thunder’s roll 


Milton* 


By Matthew Arnold 

The most eloquent voice of our century uttered, shortly before 
leaving the world, a warning cry against “the Anglo-Saxon con- 
tagion.” The tendencies and aims, the view of life and the social 
economy of the ever-multiplying and spreading Anglo-Saxon race, 
would be found congenial, this prophet feared, by all the prose, all 
the vulgarity amongst mankind, and would invade and overpower 
all nations. The true ideal would be lost, a general sterility of 
mind and heart would set in. 

The prophet had in view, no doubt, in the warning thus given, 
us and our colonies, but the ‘United States still more. There the 
Anglo-Saxon race is already most numerous, there it increases 
fastest; there material interests are most absorbing and pursued 
with most energy; there the ideal, the saving ideal, of a high and 
rare excellence, seems perhaps to suffer most danger of being ob 

*An address delivered in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster 
on the 13th of February, 1888, at the unveiling of a Memorial Wiz- 
dow presented by Mr. George W. Childs of Philadelphia. 
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scured and lost. Whatever one may think of the general danger 
to the world from the Anglo-Saxon contagion, it appears to me 
difficult to deny that the growing greatness and influence of the 
United States does bring with it some danger to the ideal of 2 
high and rare excellence. The average man is too much a religion 
there; his performance is unduly magnified, his shortcomings are 
not duly seen and admitted. A lady in the State of Ohio sent to 
me only the other day a volume on American authors; the praise 
given throughout was of such high pitch that in thanking her I 
could not forbear saying that for only one or two of the authors 
named was such a strain of praise admissible, and that we lost all 
teal standard of excellence by praising so unifor.aly and immod- 
erately. She answered me with charming good temper, that very 
likely I was quite right, but it was pleasant to her to think that 
excellence was common and abundant. But excellence is not com- 
mon and abundant: on the contrary, as the Greek poet long ago 
said, excellence dwells among rocks hardly accessible, and a man 
must almost wear his heart out before he can reach her. Whoever 
talks of excellence as common and abundant, is on the way to lose 
all right standard of excellence. And when the right standard of 
excellence is lost, it is not likely that much which is excellent will 
be produced. 

To habituate ourselves, therefore, to approve, as the Bible 
says, things that are really excellent, is of the highest importance. 
And some apprehension may justly be caused by a tendency in 
Americans to take, or, at any rate, attempt to take, profess to 
take, the average man and his performances too seriously, to over- 
rate and over-praise what is not really superior. 

But we have met here today to witness the unveiling of a gift 
in Milton’s honor, and a gift bestowed by an American, Mr. Childs 
of Philadelphia; whose cordial hospitality so many Englishmen, I 
myself among the number, have experienced in America. It was 
only last autumn that Stratford-upon-Avon celebrated the reception 
of a gift from the same generous donor in honor of Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare and Milton—he who wishes to keep the standard of ex- 
cellence high, cannot choose two better objects of regard and honor. 
And it is an American who has chosen them, and whose ! eautiful 
gift in honor of one of them, Milton, with Mr. Whittier’s simple and 
true lines inscribed upon it, is unveiled today. Perhaps this gift in 
honor of Milton, of which I am asked to speak, is, even more than 
the gift in honor of Shakespeare, one to suggest edifying reflections 
to us. 

Like Mr. Whittier, I treat the gift of Mr. Childs as a gift in 
honor of Milton, although the window given is in memory of his 
second wife, Catherine Woodcock, the “late espoused saint” of the 
famous sonnet, who died in child-bed at the end of the first year 
of her marriage with Milton, and who lies buried here with her in- 
fant. Mliton is buried in Cripplegate, but he lived for a good while 
in this parish of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and here he com- 
posed part of Paradise Lost and the whole of Paradise Regained 
and Samson Agonistes. When death deprived him of the Catherine 
whom the new window commer orates, Milton had still some 
eighteen years to live, and Cromwell, his “chief of men,” was yet 
ruling England. But the Restoration, with its “Sons of Belial,” was 
not far off; and in the meantime Milton’s heavy affliction had laid 
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fast hold upon him, his eyesight had failed totally, he was blind. 
In what remained to him of life he had the consolation of producing 
the Paradise Lost and Samson Agonistes, and such a consolation we 
may indeed count as no slight one. But the daily life of happiness 
in common things and in domestic affections—a life of which, to 
Milton as to Dante, too small a share was given—-he seems to have 
known most, if not only, in his one married year with the wife who 
is here buried. Her form “vested all in white,” as in his sonnet he 
relates that after her death she appeared to him, her face veiled, but 
with “love, sweetness, and goodness” shining in her person,—this 
fair and gentle daughter of the rigid sectarist of Hackney, this lov- 
able companion with whom Milton had rest and happiness one year, 
4 a part of Milton indeed, and in calling up her memory, we call up 
is. 

And in calling up Milton’s memory we call up, let me say, a 
memory upon which, in prospect of the Anglo-Saxon contagion and 
of its dangers supposed and real, it may be well to lay stress even 
more than upon Shakespeare's. If to our English race an inadequate 
sense for perfection of work is a real danger, if the discipline of re- 
spect for a high and flawless excellence is peculiarly needed by us, 
Milton is of all our gifted men the best lesson, the most salutary 
influence. In the sure and flawless perfection of his rhythm and 
diction he is as admirable as Virgil or Dante, and in this respect he 
is unique amongst us. No one else in English literature and art 
possesses the like distinction. 

Thomson, Cowper, Wordsworth, all of them good poets who 
have studied Milton, followed Milton, adopted his form, fail in 
their diction and rhythm if we try them by that high standard of 
excellence maintained by Milton constantly. From style really high 
and pure Milton never departs; their departures from it are fre- 
quent. 

Shakespeare is divinely strong, rich, and attractive. But sure- 
ness of perfect style Shakespeare himself does not possess. I have 
heard a politician express wonder at the treasures of political wis- 
dom in a certain celebrated scene of Troilus and Cressida; for my 
part I am at least equally moved to wonder at the fantastic and false 
diction in which Shakespeare has in that scene clothed them. Milton, 
from one end of Paradise Lost to the other, is in his diction and 
rhythm constantly a great artist in the great style. Whatever may 
be said as to the subject of his poem, as to the conditions under 
which he received his subject and treated it, that praise, at any rate, 
is assured to him. 

For the rest, justice is not at present done, at any rate, in my 
opinion, to Milton’s management of the inevitable matter of a Puri- 
tan epic, a matter full of difficulties, for a poet. Justice is not done 
to the architcctonics, as Goethe would have called them, of Paradise 
Lost; in these, too, the power of Milton's art is remarkable. But 
this may be a proposition which requires discussion and development 
for establishing it, and they are impossible on an occasion like the 
present. 

That Milton, of all our English race, is by his diction and 
rhythm the one artist of the highest rank in the great style whom 
we have; this I take as requiring no discussion, this I take as cer- 
tain. 
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The mighty power of poetry and art is generally admitted, 
But where the soul of this power, of this power at its best, chiefly 
resides, very many of us fail to see. It resides chiefly in the refining 
and elevation wrought in us by the high and rare excellence of the 
great style. We may feel the effect without being able to give our- 
selves clear accounts of its cause, but the thing is so. Now, no race 
needs the influences mentioned, the influences of refining and eleva- 
tion, more than ours; and in poetry and art our grand source for 
them_is Milton. 

To what does he owe this supreme distinction? To nature 
first and foremost, to that bent of nature for inequality which to the 
worshinpers of the average man is so unacceptable; to a gift, a 
divine favor. “The older one grows,” says Goethe, “the more one 
prizes natural gifts, because by no possibility can they be procured 
and stuck on.” Nature formed Milton to be a great poet. But 
what other poet has shown so sincere a sense of the grandeur of his 
vocation, and a moral effort so constant and sublime to make and 
keep himself worthy of it? The Milton of religious and political 
controversy, and perhaps of domestic life also, is seldom disfigured 
by want of amenity, by acerbity. The Milton of poetry, on the 
other hand, is one of those great men “who are modest”—to quote 
a fine remark of Leopardi, that gifted and stricken young Italian, 
who in his sense for poetic style is worthy to be named with Dante 
and Milton—“who are modest, because they continually compare 
themselves, not with other men, but with that idea of the perfect 
which they have before their mind.” The Milton of poetry is the 
man, in his own magnificent phrase, of “devout prayer to that Eter- 
nal Spirit that can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and 
sends out his Seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch 
and purify the lips of whom he pleases.” And finally, the Milton 
of poetry is, in his own words again, the man of “industrious and 
select reading.” Continually he lived in companionship with high 
and rare excellence, with the great Hebrew poets and prophets, with 
the great poets of Greece and Rome. The Hebrew compositions were 
not in verse, and can be not inadequately represented by the grand, 
measured prose of our English Bible. The verse of the poets of 
Greece and Rome no translation can adequately reproduce. Prose 
cannot have the power of verse; verse-translation may give what- 
ever of charm is in the soul and talent of the translator himself, 
but never the specific charm of the verse and poet translated. In 
our race are thousands of readers, presently there will be millions, 
who know not a word of Greek and Latin, and will never learn 
those languages. If this host of readers are ever to gain any sense 
of the power and charm of the great poets of antiquity, their way 
to gain it is not through translations of the ancients, but through 
the original poetry of Milton, who has the like power and charm, be- 
cause he has the like great style. 


Throvgh Milton they may gain it, for, in conclusion, Milton is 
English; this master in the great style of the ancients is English. 
Virgil, whom Milton loved and honored, has at the end of the 
Aeneid a noble passage, where Juno, seeing the defeat of Turnus 
and the Italians imminent, the victory of the Trojan invaders as- 
sured, entreats Jupiter that Italy may nevertheless survive and be 
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herself still, may retain her own mind, manners, and language, and 
not adopt those of the conqueror. 


“Sit Latium, sint Albani per secula reges!” 


Jupiter grants the prayer; he promises perpetuity and the future to 
Italy—Italy reinforced by whatever virtue the Trojan race has, but 
Italy, not Pia This we may take as a sort of parable suiting our- 
selves. All the Anglo-Saxon contagion, all the flood of Anglo- 
Saxon commonness, beats vainly against the great style but canrot 
shake it, and has to accept its triumph. But itt triumphs in Milton, 
in one of our own race, tongue, faith, and morals. Milton has 
made the great style no longer an exotic here; he has made it an 
inmate amongst us, a leaven, and a power. Nevertheless he, and his 
hearers on both sides of the Atlantic, are English, and will remain 
English— 
“Sermonem Ausonii patrium moresque tenebunt.” 

The English race overspreads the world, and at the same time the 


ideal of an excellence the most high and the most rare abides a pos- 
session with it forever. 


Visit to Westminster Abbey 


By Joseph Addison 
From the “Spectator” 


With equal foot, rich friend, impartial Fate 
Knocks at the cottage, and the palace gate: 
Life’s span forbids thee to extend thy cares, 

And stretch thy hopes beyond thy years: 

Night soon will seize, and you must quickly go 
To storied ghosts, and Pluto's house below. 


CREECH. 


When I am in a serious humor, I often walk by myself in 
Westminster Abbey; where the gloominess of the place, and the 
use to which it is applied, with the solemnity of the building, and the 
condition of the people who lie in it, are apt to fill the mind with a 
kind of melancholy, or rather thoughtfulness, that is not disagree- 
able. 1 yesierday passed a whole afternoon in the churchyard, the 
cloisters, and the church, amusing myself with the tombstones and 
inscriptions that | met with in those several regions of the dead. 
Most of them recorded nothing else of the buried person, but that 
he was born upon one day, and died upon another; the whole his- 
tory of his life being comprehended in those two circumstances that 
are common to all mankind. | could not but look upon these regis- 
ters of existence, whether of brass or marble, as a kind of satire 
upon the departed persons; who had left no other memorial of 
them, but that they were born, and that they died. They put me 
in mind of several persons mentioned in the battles of heroic 
poems, who have sounding names given them, for no other reason 
but that they may be killed, and are celebrated for nothing but being 
knocked on the head. 


Glaucus, and Medon, and Thersilochus. 


Vinci. 
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The life of these men is finely described in holy writ by “the 
path of an arrow,” which is immediately closed up and lost. 

Upon my going into the church, | entertained myself with the 
digging of a grave; and saw in every shovel-full of it that was 
thrown up, the fragment of a bone or skull intermixed with a kind 
of fresh mouldering earth that some time or other had a place in 
the composition of a human body. Upon this | began to consider 
with myself, what innumerable multitudes of people lay confused 
together under the pavement of that ancient cathedral; how men 
and women, friends and enemies, priests and soldiers, monks and 
prebendaries, were crumbled amongst one another, and blended to- 
gether in the same common mass; how beauty, strength, and youth, 
with old age, weakness, and deformity, lay undistinguished in the 
same promiscuous heap of matter. 

After having thus surveyed this great magazine of mortality, 
as it were in the lump, I examined it more particularly by the ac- 
counts which I found on several of the monuments which are 
raised in every quarter of that ancient fabric. Some of them were 
covered with such extravagant epitaphs, that if it were possible 
for the dead person to be acquainted with them, he would blush 
at the praises which his friends have bestowed upon him. There 
are others so excessively modest, that they deliver the character 
of the person departed in Greek or Hebrew, and by that means are 
not understood once in a twelve-month. In the poetical quarter I 
found there were poets who had no monuments, and monuments 
which had no poets. I observed, indeed, that the present war had 
filled the church with many of these uninhabited monuments, which 
had been erected to the memory of persons whose bodies were per- 
haps buried in the plains of Blenheim, or in the bosom of ihe 
ocean. 

I could not but be very much delighted with several modern 
epitaphs, which are written with great elegance of expression and 
justness of thought, and therefore do honor to the living as well 
as the dead. As a foreigner is very apt to conceive an idea of the 
ignorance or politeness of a nation from the turn of their public 
monuments and inscriptions, they should be submitted to the 
perusal of men of learning and gcnius before they are put in 
execution. Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s monument has very often given 
me great offence. Instead of the brave, rough English admiral, 
which was the distinguished character of the plain, gallant man, he 
is represented on his tomb hy the figure cof a beau, dressed in a 
long periwig, and reposing himself upon velvet cushions, under a 

canopy of state. The inscription is answerable to the monument; 
for instead of celebrating the many remarkable actions he had per- 
formed in the service of his country, it acquaints us only with the 
manner of his death, in which it was impossible for him to reap any 
honor. The Dutch, whom we are apt to despise for want of 
genius, show an infinitely greater taste of antiquity and politeness 
in their buildings and works of this nature, than what we meet 
with in those of our own country. The monuments of their ad- 
mirals, which have been erected at the public expense, represent 
them like themselves, and are adurned with rostral crowns and 
naval ornaments, with beautiful festoons of sea-weed, shells, and 
coral. 
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But to return to our subject. I left the repository of our 
English kings for the contemplation of another day, when I shal! 
find my mind disposed for so serious an amusement. I know that 
entertainments of this nature are apt to raise dark and dismal 
thoughts in timorous minds, and gloomy imaginations; but for my 
own part, though I am always serious, I do not know what it is te 
be melancholy; and can therefore take a view of nature, in her 
deep and solemn scenes, with the same pleasure as in her most gay 
and delightful ones. By this means I can improve myself with those 
objects which others consider with terror. When I look upon the 
tombs of the great, every emotion of envy dies in me; when I read 
the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate desire goes out; when 
I meet with the grief of parents upon a tombstone, my heart melts 
with compassion; when I see the tomb of the parents themselves, I 
consider the vanity of grieving for those whom we must quickly 
follow. When I see kings lying by those who deposed them, wher 
I consider rival wits placed side by side, or the holy men that divided 
the world with their contests and disputes, I reflect with sorrow and 
astonishment on the little competitions, factions, and debates of 
mankind. When I read the several dates of the tombs, of some that 
died yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, I consider that 
great cay when we shall all of us be contemporaries and make our 
appearance together. 


England 


By Lord Hanmer 


Arise up, England, from the smoky cloud 
That covers thee, the din of whirling wheels: 
Not the pale spinner, prematurely bowed 

By his hot toil, alone the influence feels 

Of all this deep necessity for gain: 

Gain still: but deem not only by the strain 

Of engines on the sea and on the shore 
Glory, that was thy birthright, to retain. 

O thou that knewest not a conqueror, 
Unchecked desires have multiplied in thee, 
Till with their bat-wings they shut out the sun; 
So in the dusk thou goest moodily, 

With a bent head, as one who gropes for ore, 
Teedless of living streams that round him run. 
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The greatest need of the educational and of the religious 
life of the age is a true estimate of the value of ONE 
MINUTE. 

Let us concede that the greatest need of the Church 
today is the conviction that the most effective religious fo:ce 
is in simple, sincere, consistent every-day living. 

Let us also remember that the greatest factor in the 
Christian life of today is in “unconscious influence”— the 
silent power that is always exerted by a genuine personality. 

The secret of sincerity, consistency, and “unconscious 
influence” is in self-forgetting devotion to the Truth: Faith 
Love for Truth, Obedience to Truth. And this 
to the Christian believer means: Devotion to Christ, Faith 
in Christ, Love for Christ, Obedience to Christ. 

The first and most effective agency or method for the 
development of personality is the formation of the habit 
of Thinking—the power of Attention which is at the root of 
all intellectual and religious attainment and achievement. 


in Truth, 
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November woods are bare and still, 


Life’s noon burns up life’s morning chill, 


THE IMPORTANT ONE MINUTE 





DOWN TO SLEEP 


November days are bright and good. 


Life’s night rest feet that long have stood, 
Some warm, soft bed in field or wood 
The mother will not fail to keep 

Where we can “lay us down to sleep.” 
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A Suggestion from the Chancellor. 








Yosemite Chautauqua Workers Brigade, including Ex-Governor 
Folk, Rev. I. B. Bristol, Pres. Yosemite Valley Chautauqua, 
Mr. A. M. Drew, Secretary Y. V. C., and Prof. Kellogg, 
Naturalist 
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\ New Chautauquan, photographed at a distance of 30 feet, near 


Camp Curry in the Yosemite Valley 





/ English Home of Mr. G. C. Ashton Jonson 











Schimmer’s Lake, Grand Island, Nebraska 


Carnegie Library, Grand Island, Nebraska 





























Recognition Day Scenes at Whidby Island (Washington) Chautauqua 
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One mirute at a time with concentrated attention, fol- 
lowed by a second minute of the same and that by a third— 
will if kept up for ten minutes yield results in power of self- 
control which will encourage one to continued and persistent 
attention, until very soon self-mastery will be attained. This 
once secured, the noblest possibilities of culture begin to 
open to the thinker's view. 

One minute at a time; one resolve at a time; the 
second minute and the second resolve immediately following 
the first; the third following the second, the fourth follow- 
ing the third—and soon, very soon the habit of sustained, 
continuous concentrated attention will be formed. And at 
once what was done as duty through sheer will-force will 
become habit, and habit will blossom into delight, and frem 
the student's delight will spring enthusiasm, persistency and 
originality. A.! that is best in him will reveal itself, at least 
as possibilities. 

It is thus also that one resolve formed in less than one 
minute of time may settle policies and consequences that af- 
fect the whole of one’s after life. And we cannot be too 
watchful of self, of our habits of thinking, of our treatment 
of opportunitics that come to us—for out of these the 
quality and the far away results of life are developed. 

Every minute is sacred because God gives it to us to use. 
Great are the possibilities that are hidden in it. Let us accent 
it as God's offer to us, and as God's commission in which 
He hides the most blessed and glorious opportunities. 

Accept, dear readers of the C. L. S. C., members of our 
great Circle that girdles the globe, fellow pilgrims in the 
journey of Life,—the greeting of the Chancellor and his 
well-intentioned counsels in these words of salutation. 

Learn the value of “one minute.” Test the intellectual 
possibilities of “one minute.” Turn into “one minute” the 
power of volition and use it in an everlasting surrender of 
all that you have and all that you are to the great and good 
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God who permits, nay, urges you to accept an inheritance in 
His everlasting Kingdom of Righteousness and Blessedness. 
Joun H. VINCENT. 
Chicago, 1910. a 
IN THE FAR WEST 

The Yosemite Valley Chautauqua closed its second 
very successful session July 17, 1910. Nearly 400 members 
were present and it goes without saying that no Chautauqua 
gathering in this or any other land met amid such awe in- 
spiring surroundings. Sheer cliffs rising from 3,000 to 
5,000 feet perpendicularly from the floor of the valley 
formed the most picturesque setting imaginable. The lec- 
tures on geology by Prof. Smith of Stanford University were 
given with the raw material at ‘first hand, under the tower- 
ing pines at the top of Nevada Falls or at Glacier Point or 
at the foot of the lower Yosemite. Ex-Governor Folk’s 
lecture, “Soldiers of Peace,” was highly appreciated and 
enthusiastically applauded by the large concourse present. 

One of the attractive features of the program this 
year was the visit of old mother bruin and her three small 
babies to the garbage pile at Camp Curry nearly every morn- 
ing. Hundreds would sit waiting for her to come and she 
is probably the best photographed bear and family in Amer 
ica. 

The future of the Yosemite Valley Chautauqua ought 
not to be problematical. Nowhere has nature displayed her 
beauty or her grandeur with more lavish hand. 


OUR ENGLISH GUESTS 

The villa whose photograph is reproduced in this Round 
Table is that of the Ashton Jonsons who added greatly to 
the pleasure of all at Chautauqua, N. Y., last summer. Mr. 
Jonson lectured on music, and Mrs. Jonson spoke on Eng- 
lish political conditions. Their house is in Surrey in the 
village which was the scene of Handel’s “Harmonious Black- 
smith.” 
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GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA 


Grand Island, Nebraska, is a place of varied charm. 
Schimmer’s Lake, near by, offers admirable ground for a 
C. L. S. C. outing, while in the town the Carnegie Library 
houses a vigorous circle which has made itself known several 
times in the Round Table. 


WHIDBY ISLAND, WASHINGTON 


On an island in Puget Sound, almost the width of the 
continent from the spot where the symbolic service of 
Recognition Day was first performed, there took place last 
summer a graduation of C. L. S. C. readers with all the 
ceremonies due to the occasion. Pictures of the arches and 
of the flower girls seated in the Auditorium are shown in 
this Round Table. 


= 


MRS. FLORENCE KELLEY 


Mrs. Florence Kelley, who deals with “The Problem 
of Sweating in America” in this issue of THe CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, has had especially large opportunities for observation 
of the existing conditions of this shameful malpractice. 
For four years Mrs. Kelley was State Inspector of Factories 
for Illinois and this gave her an insight into the methods of 
employers. On giving up this position Mrs. Kelley went 
to Europe where she became American editor of the Archiv 
fiir Sosialgesctsgebung, Berlin, where she remained through- 
out 1897-98. At present she is the General Secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League, having held this office ever 
since 1899. Mrs. Kelley’s observations and clear thought 
crystallized in a work entitled “Some Ethical Gains through 
Legislation,” which she brought out in 1905, and she has 
contributed in other ways to knowledge upon social subjects. 
She is a graduate of Cornell University. 
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Om Coe srertes 
“Ghartee Bickems, A Critical Stety 









































USE OF THE CARD INDEX 

The card index, now familiar to all frequenters of libra- 
ries, is not only useful for circle and home service, but it is 
easily made. The illustration on this page shows a record 
card, a guide card, and a box, all of which may be bought 
at a commercial stationer’s or prepared from material at 
hand. Following is a suggested arrangement for an index 
for this English Year. General guide cards should have 
the upstanding portion inscribed in red ink, as Cathedrals. 
Special guide cards should be marked in black ink, as Can- 
terbury, Ely. Straight edged cards may contain the names 
of all books and magazine articles which have been found 
bearing on the special theme, as “Stanley, Memorials of 
Canterbury, Everyman series.” The sections led by red 
topped cards are placed in the box in alphabetical order; 
that is, “Cathedrals” precedes “Democratic England,” and 
“Democratic England” precedes “Dickens.” In like man- 
ner the black topped cards in each section are arranged 
aiphabetically, “Canterbury,” “Durham,” and “Ely,” for ex- 
ample, being placed in that order in the “Cathedral” section; 
and in the same way the straight cards are classified accord- 
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ing to the names of the authors, as “Danks, Canterbury :” 

“Ditchfield, P. H., Illustrated Guide to the Cathedrals of 

Great Britain,” in the “Canterbury” division. By this method 

the reader will have at his fingers’ ends all the supplementary 

material which he has found or heard of on any one subject. 
MEMORY AIDS. 

As the last reading year drew to a close it became evi- 
dent from the C. L. S. C. correspondence that many ways 
of increasing the lasting value of the course had been 
adopted. Probably it is because the Roman and Greek and 
Egyptian names that have been encountered in the last few 
months had been hard to remember that the note-book 
has become prevalent. The next best thing to remember- 
ing all about a fact is to remember where to find informa- 
tion about it, and the next best thing to remembering offhand 
the whereabouts of references is the keeping of them in a 
convenient note-book. 

In many instances note-books had been enlarged in 
scope. Clippings had been pasted into them, extracts had 
been copied from books not easily obtained, magazine cuts, 
inexpensive prints, and pen and ink drawings had been 
used by way of illustration. The resulting volume makes 
no mean addition to the list of books supplementary to the 
course, and it has the additional value to its maker of pos- 
sessing the individual note that marks it as his and his alone. 


a — 


REV. C. SILVESTER HORNE 


The author of the sermon reproduced in the Vesper 
Hour of this month is Rev. C. Silvester Horne, a Congrega- 
tional clergyman serving Whitfield’s Church in Tottenham 
Court Road, London. Mr. Horne was born at Cuckfield, 
Sussex, in April, 1865, his father being a well-known editor, 
Charles Horne, M. A., of Newport, Shropshire. Silvester 
Horne was educated at the Newport Grammar School, took 
an M. A. at Glasgow University, and studied theology at 
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Mansfield College, Oxford. From 1889 to 1893 he was 
the minister of Kensington Chapel. He is the Chairman of 
the London Congregational Union. As an author Mr. 
Horne has shown varied talent, his output including a novel, 
“A Modern Heretic,” a “Popular History of the Free 
Churches,” and various volumes of sermons. Mr. Horne 
also is interested in politics. He is a Liberal, and is a mem- 
ber of the present 1910 Parliament. 


= 


RESOLUTIONS BY THE CLASS OF ’99 


“At a meeting of the C. L. S. C. Class of ’99 held 
Tuesday morning, August 30, at 27 Janes avenue, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., the following were adopted: 

It is with great sorrow we record the death of our 
friend and classmate, Rev. Martha A. Bortle, who passed 
from the labors of earth to the rest and rewards of heaven, 
August 26, 1910. 

Resolved, That in her death the Class of ’99 have lost 
a faithful and enthusiastic member, the C. L. S. C. one of 
its strongest friends and the Chautauqua Institution a most 
loyal cottage owner. 

Resolved, That by her unfailing optimism and cheerful- 
ness her life was an inspiration to all who had the privilege 
of knowing or even of hearing her and it was indeed true 
that “none knew her but to love her, none named her but 
to praise.” 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented 
to her faithful friend, Miss Brinkerhoff, and that they be 
published in The Chautauquan Weekly. 

Joun A. Travis, 


P. W. Bemis, 
Mrs. J. V. Ritts, 
Committee.” 


From the Chautauquan Weekly. 
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HAVE YOU READ YOUR OWN BOOKS? 


If Daniel Webster had heard the complaints of “so lit- 
tle to read” that sometimes rise in the rural parts of the 
country today he would have laughed the complainants to 
scorn. He really did have little to read, for a half dozen 
volumes composed his boyhood’s library. We moderns are 
spoiled by the prolific output of the press. There are liter- 
ally dozens of periodicals and hundreds of books to every 
one of Webster's time. Their cost is trifling compared with 
that of the older day and cheap editions offer classics at.a 
minimum price. Increased mail facilities carry them into 
remote parts of the country. It is usually a lack of knowl- 
edge of what to send for and where to send for it that causes 
the cry of “so little to read,” rather than the expense of the 
books or the difficulty of transportation. 

Granting, however, that these people have not yet 
learned that Chautauqua stands to supply advice for the 
asking and books at usual rates—granting that they really 
have little to read, the question arises as to whether they 
have made the most out of the volumes at their command, 
Intensive farming is the agricultural “note of the day.” It 
is successful. Intensive reading was Webster’s method. 
It was not unsuccessful. If everyone read thoroughly every 
worth-while book that he owned, and then re-read it, and 
then perused it once again he would at least have gained the 
profit that comes from mastery._ Then he might exchange 
with his neighbor and then they might club together to fill 
a common shelf—but “that is another story.” 


=> 


ADDRESS 


To C. L. S. C. Graduating Class, given at the Alumni Banquet, 
June 7, 1910, Des Moines, Iowa, by Mrs. C. E. Brown. 


On a bright June day, some years ago, 

A weary mother sat down to sew; 

For dinner was over, the dishes were done, 
And now her hour of rest had come. 
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“T’m tired of life,” she wearily sighed, 
“Tho’ to be contented I've always tried; 
I love my children, I love my home, 
But life is becoming a dull monotone. 


“The sewing and mending and making bread, 
Sweeping and dusting and making the bed, 
And frying and stewing and ironing the clothes, 
Become pure drudgery, anyone knows. 


“T’d like to travel and take my ease, 
And, just for a while, do as I please; 

I'd like to read hooks and know about art, 
And in the world’s culture take a part. 


“But here T stick, day after day, 
Digging along in the same old way; 

I’m tired and rusty and faded and old, 
Tho’ really too young to turn into mould. 
. > > . » . * a + 


“The children consider that mother is slow— 
And I am sure they think they know 

That they will soon be ashamed of me; 
Not a very bright prospect,—I can see.” 


Thus mused the mother—and so might you, 
When life is tinged a very dark blue; 

For we are queer--we womenkind, 

And a tired body makes a tired mind. 


But a good friend tapped at the open door, 
And as she entered across the floor 
And seated herself in the tidy room, 
Her presence banished the mother’s gloom. 
. oS na 2S )hUcSelhCUmhSeh!lhCUhS Oe 


They chatted along, as women oft will, 

Of house and garden and meals, until 

The good friend said: “A message I bring; 
I’m sure you'll think it a very fine thing. 


“T want you to join a club I’m in, 
Composed of women who mean to begin 
To brush up a little—like you and me; 
The work is called ‘C. L. S. C’” 
. * * * e + * - . od 7 
The tired mother’s eyes were bright, 

And her eager face was all alight; 

“I'll join,” she said: “ ‘tis the very thing 

Into my life a change to bring.” 


She joined a circle. and today has been 
Graduated in the Class of 1910; 
Not long ago she said to me: 

“I am so changed; how can it be 
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; ‘That once in life I used to find 

Living a dismal, dull old grind? 

That view of life was drear, appalling, 
Why, ‘Life is a great and noble calling’ 


=— 


LONDON 
| By John Nicho) 


| Dim miles of smoke behind—I look before, 
Through looming curtains of November rain 
Till eyes and ears are weary with the strain 
Amid the glare and gloom, I hear the roar 
Of life’s sea, beating on a barren shore 
Terrible arbiter of joy and pain! 
A thousand hopes are wrecks of thy disdain 
A thousand hearts have learnt to love no more 
Over thy gleaming bridges, on the street 
That ebbs and fiows beneath the silent dome 
Life’s pulse is throbbing at a fever heat 
City of cities—battlefield and home 
Of England’s greatest, greatly wear their spoils 
Thou front and emblem of an Empire’s toils 


a 


Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES 
the Word and the Works of God.’ 
eep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst’ 
“Never be Discouraged.” 


= 
C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 


Ovzntnc Day—October 1. SreciaL Sunpay—May. seconé 

Bryant Day—November 3. Sunday. 

Special Sunpay—November. INTERNATIONAL Peace Day ~ 
second Sunday. May 18 































“We stud 
“Let us 


Mrton Day—December 9 


Cottece Day—January, las: 
Thursday. 


Lanier Day—February 3 

SrzectaL SuNpay—February, sec 
ond Sunday. 

' Smaxrsprars Day—April 23 

Appison Day—May 1 











SpeciaL Sunpay—July, seconé 
Sunday. ; 
INAUGURATION Day —A 
first Saturday after first Tues 
day 
St. Paut’s Day—August, second 
Saturday after first Tuesday. 
Recocnition Day—August. thire 
Wednesday 
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OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR DECEMBER 


FIRST WEEK—NOVEMBER 26-DECEMBER 3 

“Langland, More, and Swift” (Scudder’s “Social Ideals in 

English Letters,” Part I, Chapters I-III). 
SECOND WEEK—DECEMBER 3-10 

“Dickens and Thackeray as Social Painters” (Scudder, Part 
{I, Chapters I and II). 

“The Problem of Sweating” (THe CuHauTauguan, “Democratic 
England,” IIT). 





THIRD WEEK—DECEMBER 10-17 
“Carlyle and his Audience” (Scudder, Pt. II, Chapters III, IV) 
FOURTH WEEK—DECEMBER 17-24 
“Milton’s London” (Tre CHautauquan, “Reading Journey 
in London,” IIT). 
“Westminster Abbey” (THe Cuautavguan, “English Ca 
thedrals,” IIT). 


— 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 
FIRST WEEK—-NOVEMBER 26 TO DECEMBER 3 


! Definition Match on terms used in sociology, as “sociology,” 
“social,” “socialism,” “social democrat,” “Christian socialism.” 
(See latest editions of dictionaries and encyclopedias. ) 

2. Roll Call. Review of Foreword and Part I of Scudder’s “So 
cial Ideals in English Letters.” 

3. Talk. “Condition of England in Langfand’s Time.” (See sug 
ames Program for Third Week in September CHautav- 
QUAN. 

Paper. “Langland and Dante.” (Courthope’s “History of Eng- 

lish Poetry,” Chapter V.) 

(Other references for Langland are Green’s “History of the 
English People ;” Wharton’s “History of English Poetry;” Morley’s 
“English Writers ;” Morley’s “First Sketch of English Literature.”) 
5. Book Review. Bulwer Lytton’s “Coming Race” and Edward 

Bellamy’s “Looking Backward.” 

Summary of Thackeray’s essay on “Swift” in “The English 

Humotrists.” 

7. Readings from “Gulliver's Travels.” 


SECOND WEEK—DECEMBER 3-10 


1 Paper. “The Social Philosophy of Dickens.” (Smith's “Studies 
in Dickens,” Chapter V. Make personal conclusions from 
knowledge of Dickens’s novels.) 

2. Book Review. “Vanity Fair.” 

3. Comparison of the problems of sweating in England and Amer- 
ica. (Articles by Mr. Alden and Mrs. Kelley in this number.) 

4. Character Sketch. “lloyd George.” (Munsey’s for October, 
IgI0. 

5. Quiz. Definitions on page 202 of THe Cnautauguan for Octo- 
ber, 1910. 

6. Reading. “The Death of Colonel Newcome” from “The New- 

comes.” 
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THIRD WEEK—DECEMBER 10-17 


1. Talk. “Life of Carlyle.” (Garnett’s Life of Carlyle ;” Nichol’s 
“Life of Carlyle;” lroude’s “Life of Carlyle.” ) 

2. Paper. “Carlyle’s Personality.” (Masson's * ‘Carlyle, Personally 
and in his Writings;” Symington’s “Some Personal Remin- 
iscences of Carlyle ;” Froude.) 

3. Sketch. “Condition of England from 1830-1848.” (Macaulay, 
Cheyney, Kingsley, Clough, Mrs. Browning.) 

4 Critical Estimuie oi Carlyle's style and matter with illustrative 
readings. (Minto’s “Manual of English Prose ;” Lowell's “My 
Study Windows;” Hution’s “Modern Guides of English 
Thought ;” Bayne’s “Lessons from my Masters ;” Japp’s “Three 
Great Teachers of our Own Time.) 

5. Comparison of Carlyle’s “Heroes” and Emerson’s “Representa- 
tive Men.” 

6 Discussion. “Carlyle’s Indictment of the Life and Ideals of 
Modern Society.” (“Past and Present;” “Latter Day Pam- 
phiets;” Essays on Carlyle by Mazzini and Morley.) 






FOURTH WEEK—DECEMBER 17-24 

1. Roll Call. Architectural Definitions based on the Ditchfield 
article in the September CHAUTAU QUAN, 

2. Reading. “Westminster Abbey” from Irving’s “Sketch Book.” 

3. Contest, “Great names connected with \estminster Abbey.” 
Decision to be on amount of material and on interest. 

4. Oral Sketch. “Milton and his Times.” (Morley’s “First Sketch 
of English Literature ;” Garnett’s “Life of Milton;” Johnson's 
“Lives of the Poets.” 

Recitatiuns. Milton's sonnets “On his Blindness” and “On his 
Deceased Wife.” 

6 Mup Leercise, giv ing the location of places mentioned in “Mil- 
ton’s London.” 

y. Explanation, “Parallel Thoughts in ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Pen- 
seroso,” with illustrative readings. (Palgrave’s preface to the 
“Golden Treasury ;” Stopford A. Brooke's “Milton;” Shairp’s 
“Poetic Interpretation of Nature.”) 


=> 


TRAVEL CLUB 


Travel Clubs should be provided with Baedeker’s “London,” 
with a large map of London, and with individual outline maps of 
London which each member may fill in as the study progresses. 
Photographs, picture postcards or pictures in books of all build- 
ings and places mentioned should be exhibited. 





FIRST WEEK 
1. Oral Explanation. “How did the Stuarts come to the English 
throne?” (Macaulay’s “History of England,” Green's “History 

of the English People.” ) 
2. Book Review of Mrs. Marsh's “Father Darcy” or W. H. Ains 
worth “Guy Fawkes” (both about the Gunpowder Plot). 
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Roll Call. “Reign of Charles 1.” (Coman and Kendall’s “A 
Short History of England:” Joy’s “Twenty Centuries of Eng- 
lish History:” Abbott's “King Charles 1;" Strickland’s “Lives 
of the Queens of England:” G. P. R. James's “The Cavalier ;” 
Marryat’s “The Children of the New Forest:” Traill’s “Straf- 
ford;” Browning’s “Strafford;” Gardiner’s “Stratford” in En- 
evclopedia Britannica; Macaulay’s essay on “Hampden.”) 

Reading. “Cavalier and Roundhead.” (See references in August 
magazine. ) 

Paper. “The Commonwealth.” (Gardiner’s “The Puritan Revo- 
lution ;” Firth’s “Cromwell:” Scott's “Woodstock ;” George 
Macdonald's “St. George and St. Michael.”) 

Summary of Macaulay’s essay on “Bunyan,” illustrated by 
readings from “Pilgrim's Progress.” 


SECOND WEEK 

Paper. “The Restoration” (Macaulay; Strickland; Green; Co- 
man and Kendall: Joy.) 

Readings from DeFoe’s “Journal of the Plague.” and the ac- 
count of the Great Fire from Pepys’s “Diary and Correspond- 
ence. 

oat Review. Scott's “Peveril of the Peak” (about the Popish 

lot ). 

Roll Call. “Milton’s Literary Contemporaries.” (Some of them 
are Shakespeare. John Donne, Phineas and Giles Fletcher, 

- William Drummond of Hawthornden, Robert Herrick. Francis 
Quarles. George Herbert. Izaak Walron, Ben Johnson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Thomas Heywood, Massinger, George 
Chapman, Thomas Bodley, Walter Raleigh, William Harvey, 
Francis Bacon, Michael Drayton, George Wither. Thomas 
Overbury, John Ford. Fulke Greville, William Davenant, Ed- 
mund Waller, John Suckling, Abraham Cowley, Richard Love- 
lace, John Spottiswoode, Jeremy Taylor, John Gauden, An- 
drew Marvell, Thomas Hobbes. Richard Baxter, John Bunyan, 
George Fox. John Fvelyn, John Dryden, Charles Sackville, 
Samuel Pepys. Samuel Rutler. Aphra Behn, Isaac Newton, 
William Wycherley, John Locke, William Penn. (See ency- 
clopedias and hooks on English literature.) 

Talk. “The Flegy,” illustrated by readings from famous ele- 
gies, as Theocritus’s on. “Thyrsis:” Shelley’s “Adonais:” Mos- 
chus’s on “Bion;” Milton’s “Lycidas:’ Tennyson's “In Memo- 
riam:” (Stopford A. Brooke's “Milton:” Arnold’s “English 
Literature” ). 

THIRD WEEK. 

Map Exercise, giving the locations of all the places mentioned 
in “Milton’s London.” 

Talk. “A Stroll through London Streets”—the Strand, Picca- 
dilly, Holborn, Fleet Street. (Baedeker; Harrison's “Memora- 
ble London Houses;” Baker’s “Stories of the Streets of Lon- 
don ;” Lawrence Hutton’s “Literary Landmarks.”) 

Roll Call. “The Work of Christopher Wren and Inigo Jones” 
( Baedeker). 

Paper. “The Inns of Court.” (Baedeher; Hare; Baker; Har 

rison. ) 
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§. Story. “What Westminster Hall has seen.” (Baedeker.) 

6. Expianation. “Parallel thoughts in “L'Allegro’ and ‘ll Pense- 
rosu, ” with illustrative readings. (Palgrave’s preface to the 
“Golden Treasury;” Stopford A. Brooke; Shairp’s “Peetic 
Interpretation of Nature.” ) 


FOURTH WEEK 


1. Oral Sketch. “Life of Milton.” (Morley’s “First Sketch of 
English Literature ;” Garnett’s “Life of Milton;” Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets.”) 

Reuding. Extracts from “Hymn to the Nativity.” 

Stury of “Comus,” illustrated by selections. 

Paper. “Milton and Politics.” (References under 1; Macaulay's 
essay on “Milton;” Taime’s “English Literature.” ) 

Recttutions. Milton’s sonnets “On his Blindness” and “On his 
Deceased Wite.” 

Summury of such parts of Macaulay’s essay on “Milton” as 
explain “Milton the Poet.” 

Talk. “Paradise Lost.” (Morley; Macaulay; Taine; Stopford 
A. Brooke; Matthew Arnold's essay on “Multon;” Seeley’s 
“Lectures and Essays.”) 

oP 


HISTORICAL FICTION 


na yy Se 


x 


The following titles offer a list of fictitious tales with an his- 
torical setting of the period covered by Milton's life: 

Days of James |. Arabella Stuart, G. P. R. James; The For 
tunes of Nigel, Sir Walter Scott; Raleigh and Arabella Stuart, 
Sir 5. E. Brydges: The Star Chamber, Ainsworth; Father Darcy, 
Mrs. Marsh; Guy Fawkes, Ainsworth. 

Times of Charles 1. Whitehall, Emma Robinson; Brambletye 
House, Horace Smith; Lady Betty’s Governess, L. E. Guernsey; 
The White Gauntlet, Mayne Reid 

Henrietta. Her Majesty the Queen, J. E. Cooke. 

Dutch Settlers in Bedford Level. Settlers at Home, Miss 
Martineau 

Civil War. The Cavalier, G. P. R. James; Memoirs of a Cava- 
lier, DeFoe; The Children of the New Forest, Marryat; The Siege 
of Lichtield, W. Gresley; The Leaguer of Latham, Amsworth; John 
Inglesamt, J. H. Shorthouse; Holmby House, Whyte Melville; 
Mandeville, W. Godwin; Ovingdean Crange, Ainsworth; Fiarry 
Ogilvie, Grant; The Siege of Colchester, Rev. G. F. Townsend. 

Escape of Prince Charles. Boscobel, Ainsworth; Last of the 
Fairies, G. P. R. James 

Days of Milton. The Diary of Mary Powell, Miss Manning. 

Commonwealth. Oliver Cromwell. Horace Smith; Cromwell, 
H. W. Herbert; Old Noll, F. W. Robinson; John Milton and his 
Times, M. Ring; Memoirs of a Cavalier, DeFoe; Life of Colonel 
Jack, DeFoe: Woodstock, Scott; Andrew Marvel, Hall; On both 
Sides the Sea, Mrs. Charlies; St. George and St. Michael, G. Mac- 
donald: The Chevalier’s Daughter, L. E. Guernsey 
Milton’s Daughter. Deborah's Diary, Miss Manning. 
Restoration. Ida Vane, Rev. A. Reed. 
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Times of Charles II. Talhot Harland, Ainsworth; Aphra Behn, 
Mithtbach (C. Mundt); The Robber, G. P. R. James; Sir Ralpk 
Esher. Leight Hunt. 

The Plague and Fire. History of the Plague, DeFoe; Old St 
Paul’s, Ainsworth. 

The Popish Plot. Peveril of the Peak. Scott. 

Days of James IJ. Lorna Doone, Blackmore; Lady Betty, 
Christahel Coleridge 

Monmouth’s Rebellion. The Danvers Papers, C. M. Yonge; 
Duke of Monmouth, G. Griffin; Edgar Nellthrope, Rev. A Reed 
The Revolution. The Last of the Cavaliers, C. M. Yonge. 
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REVIEW AND SEARCH QUFSTIONS ON NOVEMBER 
READINGS 


DEMOCRATIC ENGLAND. CHAPTER III. THE PROBLEM OF SWEATING 

1. Define the evils known as sweating. 2. What is the pres- 
ent status of sweating in England? 3. What is meant by a “living 
wage?” 4. What is the distinction hetween “necessaries for ex- 
istence” and “necessaries for efficiency?” 5. What are some of the 
results of Mr. Rowntree’s and Mr. Rooth’s investigations? 6. What 
is the position of the unskilled laborer in Great Britain? 7. Dis- 
cuss the problem of poverty in relation to sweating. 8. What are 
the causes of sweating? 9. What methods other than legislation 
have been tried by way of remedying sweating? 10. Speak of the law 
regulating wages in Victoria (1896). 11. What was the Industrial 
Arbitration Act of New Zealand? 12. Why does not this Act 
appeal to English trade unionists? 13. Explain in detail the Trade 
Boards Act of 1909. 
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A READING JOURNEY IN LONDON. CHAPTER III. MILTON’S LONDON 

1. What was the course of English history during Milton’s 
lifetime? 2. How did his own career reflect this period? 3. Name 
episodes of this time which took place in London. 4. Where did 
the poet live in London? 5. What were probably the inner struggles 
of Milton's youth? 6. What was his attitude toward the Estab- 
lished Church? 7. What spirit is shown in “L’Allegro” and “Il 
Penseroso?” In “Arcades” and “Comus?” 8. Describe the contest 
between Puritanism and the drama. 9. Speak of “The Triumph 
of Peace.” 10. Who were Hamilton, Wentworth, Laud, Prynne, 
Williams? 11. Tell of the struggles between Charles and the Par- 
liament. 12. Describe the fall and trial of Stratiord. 13. What 
were the steps of Charles's downfall? 14. Where was he beheaded? 
15. What political events followed? 16. What part did Milton 
take in them? 17. What is Macaulay’s descriptions of the times? 
18. What changes in government took place? 19. What were the 
political attitudes of the foremost literary men of the day? 20. 
What festivities celebrated the Restoration? What vengeance? 
21. What was the tone of Charles II's reign? 22. Speak of Pepys’s 
account of the plague; of the fire. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. CHAPTER III, WESTMINSTER ABREY 


1. What was the original site of Westminster Abbey and 
Palace? 2. What early legend defined certain claims of the Abbey? 
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3. What circumstances led to the erection of the Confessor’s 
church? 4. Describe the death of Edward and the Coronation of 
William. 5. What privileges were established at William’s coro- 
nation? 6. In what respect is the Abbey unique? 7. How long 
did Edward the Confessor’s Church stand? 8 What brought 
about the change under Henry III? 9. What influences came to him 
from the Continent? 10. Describe the Abbey at the time of Henry’s 
death. 11. Describe the exterior of Henry VII’s Chapel. 12. Com- 
pare it with the earlier parts of the Abbey. 13. What are the 
marked features of the exterior? 14. What events took place in 
the Jerusalem chamber? 15. What famous quarrel occurred in the 
old infirmary chapel? 15. What importance has the Chapter House? 
17. What are some of the French features of the Abbey? 18. What 
associations has the Coronation Stone? 19. What tombs surround 
that of the Confessor? 20. Describe the funeral of Henry V. 21. 
What members »f the House of York are buried in the Abbey? 22. 
What are the decorations of Henry VII’s chapel? 23. What strik- 
ing events of Tudor times are connected with the Abbey? 24. What 
attempts were made to change the ecclesiastical status of the Ab- 
bey? 25. How did Charles II revenge himself on Cromwell and 
his associates? 26. What are the effigies preserved in the Abbey? 
27. What famous graves are there? 28 What great poet was 
long debarred from the Abbey? 29. Who are buried in the States- 
men’s transept? 30. When was it first used for burial? 31. What 
heroes of India sleep in the nave? 32. What world famous sci- 
entists are buried there? 33. How is international friendship shown 
in the Abbey? 34. What examples of religious toleration does its 
history show? 35. What was Livingstone’s last message? 36 How 
was the spirit of the Abbey interpreted by Dean Stanley? 


ad 
SEARCH QUESTIONS ON DECEMBER READING 


1. What two sociological novels were written by Charles 
Kingsley? 

1. Why was the Rump Parliament so called? 2. What poem 
did Milten write in memory of Edward King? 3. What is Ben 
Jonson’s best known comedy? 4. Who composed the music for 
“Comus?” 5. Why was the Inner Temple so called? 6 Who 
instituted the policy of “Thorough?” 7. Who painted the picture 
entitled “Cromwell surveying the body of Charles I in its coffin” 
and where is it? 8 To whom is attributed the authorship of 
“Fikon Basilike?”’ What does the title mean? What is the book 
about? 

1. What was Westminster Hall? 2. What was the origin of 
the phrase “Robbing Peter to pay Paul?” 3. What connection had 
William Caxton with Westminster? 4. What was “the trial of the 
Pyx” and where did it take place? 5. Who refounded Westminster 
School and when? Of what scholars does it consist? 6. What 
King was born in the Abbey precincts, and why? 7. Who was the 
founder of the House of Lancaster who is buried in the Abbey? & 
What is the origin of the name “Jerusalem Chamber?” 9. Who 
is the present Dean of Westminster? 
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ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON NOVEMBER 
READINGS 

t. Robert Owen, a Welshman, is regarded as the founder ef 
English socialism. He lived from 1771-1858 He managed cotton 
milis in Manchester and New Lanark, applying himself to the wel- 
fare of his operatives. In 1825 he founded a socialistic community 
‘n Imdiana. 2. Pestalozzi was a Swiss. 3. Froebel’s methods are 
wsed in the medern kindergarten. 4 The Parliament of 10906 is 
called “the most democratic Parliament” because of its Labor repre 
temsatives. 

t. Original Queen Eleanor’s crosses are still standing at 
Nertham pton and Waltham. 2. Westminster Abbey was a cathedra! 
for less than ten years, from December 1540 to March, 1550. 3. Ir 
middle Engiish chepe means “market.” 

t. History of Rome by Charies Merivale. 2. He was a native 
of Fast Anglia, and under Edward the Confessor had ruled Nor 
folk and Suffolk and part of Cambridgeshire. 3. Doubtless when Hen 
ty VIII broke up relic worship and despoiled the valuable shrines 
There is no record to show. 4. The tale of his hearing the monks sing 
as he rowed by and being inspired to compose a verse himself. §. 
Edward the Confessor. 6. Bishop Walkelin of Winchester. 7. That of 
dthe farmer to the Dean and Chapter, from his uncle Sir Thomas 
Steward. 8 That Cho:r services be s*opped as “unedifying and of- 
femsive.”—“more frequent sermons” to be oreached. 9. From the 
aumerous ecis of the river; or from Elig, the name for the willow 
trees which abound. «co. “The Doctrine of the Prophets,” “Bock 
of Psalms,” and “Studies of First and Second Samuel” by Alexander 
® Kirkpatrick 

a 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON C.L. S. C. BOOK “SOCIAL IDEALS 
'N ENGLISH LETTERS” BY VIDA D. SCUDDER 
Part I 


foreword. :. Discuss literature as the expression of experi 

Chapter I. 1. What is Beowulf’s picture of an aristocratic 
society? 2. What was the social revolution wrought by Chris 
tlamity? 3. What morai ideals, introduced by Christianity, are 
shown in early literature? 4. What was the social influence of St 
Prancis of Assisi? 5. Why is medieval literature aristocratic, and 
what is the brilliant exception? 6. Who were the “Goliards?” 7 
What was the purpose of animal epics? 8 What were the preva- 
ent social conditions at the time of the appearance of “The Vision 
of Piers the Plewman,” and how far-reaching was its influence? 9 
Why is the “Vision” forgotten teday? 10. Why is it of value to 
the modern student? 11. Compare Langland and Carlyle. 12 
Compare the “Vision” and “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 13. Give the cen 
tral theught ef the “Vision.” 14 Outline the story of the first 
Passus. 15. Hew does Langland illustrate the doctrine of the 
redistribution ef laber? 16. What is the development ef the 
Laberer im the course of the “Vision?” 17. What is Langland’s 
cttitude teward poverty? 
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Chapter II. 1. Characterize the rennaissance in England. 
e. Sketch the life of More. 3. How was “Utopia” the expression 
of its author and its period? 4. How does the “hero” of the “Uto- 
pia” inspire the story? 5. Give the chief points taken up in the 
first book. 6. Compare the “Utopia” with modern books of like 
idea. 7. Name various social aspects of “Utopia.” 8 Give ex- 
amples to prove that “Utopia” is but England reversed. 9. Why 
does More place pride at the root of social inequalities? 10. .Com- 
pare Langland’s age of patience with More’s age of hope. 11. Ex- 
plain the effect upon More of Greek and of Christian influence. 

Chapter II]. 1. Why was Elizabeth's reign comparatively 
free from social unrest? 2. Account for the aristocratic note in 
Elizabethan literature. 3. What ideals were fostered by Spenser? 
j. What was the chief note of Bunyan’s and Milton’s contribution 
to literature? 5. What was the changing spirit of literature from 
the Commonwealth to the age of Dean Swift? 6 What was the 
eighteenth century attitude of the church toward social matters? 
7. What aspects of Swift’s life and of the period in which he lived 
contributed to his satirical attitude? 8 Describe Swift's “Polite 
Conversation.” 9. Study Swift and politics. to. What was the 
‘Modest Proposal?” 11. Discuss “Gulliver’s Travels.” 

PART If 

Chapter I. Why does nineteenth century literature differ from 
any that had gone before? 2. What was the attitude of the poets 
of the first quarter of the century? 3. What is the place of prose 
in modern literature? 4. Compare Carlyle, Ruskin, and Matthew 
Arnold. 5. Why may the Victorian novel be called a social docu- 
tuent ? 

Chapter II. 1. To what is the work of Dickens and Thack 
erary indebted for its vitality? 2. Contrast these two novelists. 3 
Discuss the distinctive social features shown by them. 

Chapter-III. 1s. What was Macaulay’s attitude toward the 
social conditions of his day? 2. Explain the attitude of Sartor 
Resartus toward both past and future. 3. Discuss the religious 
and social! aspects of the book. 

Chapter TV. 1. What intellectual and social forces were stir- 
ting between 1830 and 1880? 2. Discuss Arnold’s indictment—“an 
upper class materialized, etc.” 3. In Carlyle’s opinion what were 
the results of industrial injustice? 4. Account for Ruskin’s change 
of literary subject. 5. What was his arraignment of social con- 
ditions? 6. What was Arnold's quarrel with modern English civil- 
ization? 7. What is the point of agreement among the critics of 
Victorian social conditions? 

Chapter V. 1. What is the “new intuition?” 


Chapter VI. 1. Who were the leaders of constructive re- 
ligion between 1830 and 1870? 2. What idea was at the base of 
George Eliot's plots? 3. Characterize George Eliot's earlier novels 
4. Discuss the interests reflected in her later books. 5. Contrast 
Meredith and Hardy with each other and with other “social” nov- 
elists. 6. What other Victorian novelists painted social conditions? 

Chapter VII. 1. From what American writers may a contrast 
he drawn between European and American democracy from 1&40 
to 1880? 2. Discuss the American idea of freedom. 3. What 
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change has taken place in American industrialism? 4. What hope 
has America for a spiritual democracy? 

Chapter VIII. What was the “personal gospel” of Carlyle? 

Chapter 1X. 1. What was the scope of Ruskin’s thought? 
2. Explain his ethics of production. 3. What principles does he 
lay down for consumers? 4. What was his belief about the sim- 
plification of life? 

Chapter X. 1. Sketch the intellectual attitude of the decade 
of 1870 to 1880. 2. Why did Arnold foster the Greek spirit? 3 
How does he pass from personal culture to the responsibility of 
the privileged and the good of the whole? 

Chapter XI. What was Carlvle’s thought ahout democracy? 
2. What was the relation of the Victorian “social” writers to the 
“common people?” 3. What was Arnold's cure for “our mechanical 
democracy?” 4. What was his final appeal? 

Chapter XIT. 1. Discuss the reaction from individualism, a 
Explain Carlyle’s belief in authority. 3. What does Arnold say 
about “State-action?” 4. Describe some of the paradoxes of Vie- 
torian literature. 

Conclusion. 1. What is the influence of the literature of the pres 
ent “age of experiment?” 2. How does modern fiction show social 
feeling? 3 What three instarces of “social” expression have be 
come evident since 1880? 4. How comprehensive are the interests 
of socialism? 5. What is the theory of socialism? 6. What is 
the present day controversy concerning democracy. 7. What 
seems to he the future of socialism? 8. What are the “Fabiana 
Essays?” 9. Analyze William Morris’s work. 10. Who are some 
of the writers who oppose socialism? 11. What is the modern ad- 
vance of spiritual fellowship? 12. What attempts have been made 
to express it in literature? 13. Sketch the connection of democrac 
and Christianity in England. 14. What was the Oxford movement 
15. What was Christian Socialism? 16. What is the present atti- 
tude of the church toward society? 


a4 


STIORT BIRLIOGRAPHY ON “SOCIAL IDEALS” 


The following bibliography has been approved by Miss Scud 
der as a feasible abridcement of the longer one in the Topical Out 
line. The volumes listed below may be obtained from the Chau- 
tauqua Rook Store: 

“Utopia,” Sir Thomas More (Standard Edition)—$1.00. “The 
French Revolution and the English Poets,” A. E. Hancock—$1.2§ 
“Poems,” Wordsworth (Glohe Edition)—$1.25. “Poems,” Shelle 
(Globe FEdition)—$1.75. “The Industrial History of England,” H 
DeB. Gibhins—S$1.20. “Condition of the Working Class in England 
in 1844,” Frederich Fngels—$1.25 net. “Past and Present,” Carlyle— 
soc. “Latter Day Pamphlets,” Carlyle—4oc net. “Daniel Deronda,” 
George Eliot—6oc. “Vanity Fair,” Thackeray—6oc. “Alton Locke,” 
Kingslev—7se. “Mary Barton,” Mrs. Gaskell—soc net. “Beaw 
champ’s Career,” George Meredith- $1 so. “The Children of Gibeon,” 
Besant—$1.25: paper, soc. “Marcella,” Mrs. Humphrey Ward—$1.00. 
“The Communist Manifesto,” Karl Marx—soc. “Introduction 
to Study of Ruskin,” V. D. Scudder—soc net. “Culture and An- 
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archy,” Matthew Arnold—Roc net. “Life of William Morris,” J. W. 
Mackail—$3.60. “The Dream of John Ball,” William Morris—$1.00 
net. “Merrie England,” Blatchford—6oc. “The Fabian Essays,” by 
various authors, American edition—75c; paper 5c each. “Moders 
Socialism,” R. C. K. Ensor—$1.50 net. 


=— 
NEWS FROM CIRCLES AND READERS 


“I don’t believe that any of the 1910’s who went to Chautauqua 
for graduation enjoyed Recognition Week more than did the smil- 
ing band from Warren, Ohio,” said Pendragon reflectively, when 
everyone was established for the evening. “I saw them. I think 
you are right,” said some one who had been there, smiling himself 
at the recollection. “They went about together, and made an easily 
recognized group at Councils and receptions and every gathering that 
had a C. L. S. C. tinge to it.” “At one of the Councils they told 
about the earnestness of their Alumni Association whose members 
all read with the undergraduates. They seemed to have but one small 
fly in their ointment—the fact that there were not more men in 
their circle.” “I remember,” exclaimed the member from Punxsu- 
tawney, “they were frankly amazed when they heard that we had 
an even number of men and woinen.” “Before the 1910's went to 
Chautauqua they had a graduation festivity at home,” went on Pen- 
dragon. “After a supper served on the lawn they went through cer- 
tain initiatory exercises by way of preparation for their Chautauqua 
experiences. Passing through a Golden Gate they met certain of the 
ancient characters—Hebhe, Juno, Diana, Hercules, Danae, the Fates— 
whose acquaintance they had made in the winter. Then they sought 
iu the heavens the guidance of constellations, and were rewarded 
by discovering through the boughs of a tree one large bear (teddy), 
one small bear (teddy), one red star (Saturn) and a large gilt star 
(Jupiter). By way of accentuating the Greek spirit of the eve- 
ning an athletic contest followed. The events included a quoit pitch- 
ing event, a wrestling match, and a Marathon race of seventy-five 
yards, ‘won by a nose.’ The victors were awarded wreaths of the 
Gladstone beech.” 

“That was capitally carried out, wasn’t it!” exclaimed the mem 
ber from Urbana (Illinois). “I want you to hear a part of our 
Class song,” she continued, and gathering her friends around the 
piano she struck a few chords of the “Battle Hymn of the Republic :” 
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Come gather round and let us sing 
Today in royal glee 

Oh! let our voices now unite, 
To praise C.L. S.C. 

The past and present in their flight, 
Leave memories of delight, 

For the C.L. S.C. 


Chorus— 
We're the Gladstone Class of 1910. 
We're the Gladstone Class of 1910. 
Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! say it again. 
We are the class of igo. 
Though rival classes too, are bright, 
And cast their hght afar, 
Class iyio far brighter shines, 
Than any rival star 
And may she ne’er misfortune know, 
Her luster n’er decline, 
But brighter, brighter shine. 
Chant— 


Our motto is “Life is a great and noble calling.” 


“I hope you noticed in this Round Table the picture of the new 
reader from the Yosemite,” said Pendragon, adding as his hearers 
laughed, “and here is another instance of far-western enthusiasm— 
the formation of a graduate circle in Oakland, California. The aim 
of the society is to promote active interest in the C. L. S. C. work 
and in order that no element that will work to that end might be 
lacking, it was ruled that undergraduates might unite with the 
society, becoming full members upon receipt of their diplomas.” 

‘I am reviewing my ‘Friendly Stars’ this autumn,” said the 
ardent astronomer of the Classical Year. “I read the book through 
last September,” said the Ohioan from Columbus, “and then kept it 
by me all winter.” “So did 1,” said the Massachusetts member, “and 
I’m going to do it again. We Brocktonites think that both indoor and 
outdoor astronomy are well worth our attention.” “Everything 
out of doors is worth while,” cried the Maine member from Bel- 
fast. “Out of doors must be somewhat chilly in your part of the 
world at this season,” said Pendragon. “It isn’t exactly sultry,” re- 
turned the Down Easter, “but we are used to it and when it grows 
too cold we hark back to the glorious picnic we had last summer.” 
“Tell us about it,” rose the chorus. “The Seaside Circle was in- 
vited to spend the day at a seashore cottage belonging to two of the 
three ladies who in 1885 organized the Seaside Circle, the first to be 
formed in the county. Twenty-five years seem a long period of time 
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in the history of any literary society, especially one devoted to such 
a course of hard study as C. L. S. C's feel obliged to maintain 
During this quarter of a century many new members have been 
added and a large number have completed the four years’ course 
of study and are enrolled as C. L. S. C. graduates. Of course we 
exchanged reminiscences. Later the C. L. S. C. song hooks were 
passed aronnd and the company joined in singing Chautauqua songs, 
which bring to mind so many like meetings of former C. L. S. C 
days. Letters from absent members, who would gladly have been 
present on this festive occasion, were read. A paper prepared by 
our president, who could not be present at this meeting, was read 
A past president of Seaside C. L. S. C. Alumni related some inci- 
dents of our early history and the progress for a quarter century. 
She spoke of the ‘Arts and Crafts’ movement and exhibited as one 
of the results of that department of C. L. S. C. work, a friendship 
quilt made from the squares contributed by each member of Seaside 
Circle. The name of each with the C. L. S. C. class year was written 
on the center square, and on several of the squares the class flower 
was artistically painted. This quilt, in behalf of the members of the 
Circle, she presented to the hostesses of the day. 


“After supper the company gathered on and about the large 
boulder under the oak trees near the cottage and were photo 
graphed.” i 


“That must have been a delightful day.” cried the member 
from Biddeford, Maine. “It recalls to me our Recognition Day at 
Ocean Park. That is the greatest day of the season at the Chautau- 
qua for eastern New England. The procession formed at 1:30 
o'clock. the graduates being met by children wearing white dresses 
and carrying bunches of flowers. At 2 o'clock in the presence of a 
large number of people the march of the Chautauquans and the 
passage of the Class of 1910 through the Golden Gate took place. 
This year there were two graduates, one from Massachusetts and 
one from New Hampshire. The Recognition Day address was de- 
livered by Rev. Dr. Putnam Cady of Amsterdam, N. Y., on ‘Paying 
the Price.’ At 4 o'clock in the fragrant pine grove the annual ban- 
quet took place, there being several hundred present.” 


“Tl hope your speakers drew lessons from Gladstone’s life,” said 
an admirer from Sardis, Mississippi. “I think Gladstone the best 
{as to goodness) and next to Bismarck, the greatest statesman of 
the nineteenth century; and trust that his life and works may be 
an example to many an American boy who is ambitious and patri- 
otic.” 
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“We had a fine address about him from the President of the 
1g10 Class, Mr. Arthur E. Bestor, Director of Chautauqua Institu- 


tion,” said the graduate who had passed the arches at Chautauqua 
New York, last August. “It was thoroughly stimulating, and every- 
one who heard it was touched to enthusiasm and felt an impulse 
toward efficiency and achievement.” 


“2? 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM FOR BRYANT DAY, NOVEMBER 
THIRD 
1. Hymn—“Oh, Deem Not They are Blest Alone,” writter 
by Bryant and sung at *'s funeral. Tune, “Rest.’ 
2. Kecitation—“Bryant on his Birthday,” by Longfellow. 
3. Talk—“Life of Bryant.” 
4. Reading—‘Thanatopsis.” 
5. Kecitation—“To a Waterfowl.” 
6. Keading of the following letter on the C. L. S. C.: 
New York, May 18, 1878. 
My Dear Sir:—I cannot be present at the meeting called to 
organize the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, but | am 
glad that such a movement is on foot, and wish it the fullest 
success. There is an attempt to make science, or a knowledge of 
the laws of the material universe, an ally of the school which 
denies a separate spiritual existence and a future life—in short, to 
borrow of science weapons to be used against Christianity. The 
friends of religion, therefore, confident that one truth never con- 
tradicts another, are doing’ wisely when they seek to accustom the 
people at large to think and to weigh evidence as well as believe. 
By giving a portion of their time to 2 vigorov. training of the 
intellect and a study of the best books, men gain the power to deal 
satisfactorily with quest‘ons with whicti the mind might other- 
wise become bewildered. It is true that there is no branch of 
human knowledge so important as that which teaches the duties 
we owe to God and to each other, and that there is no law of «he 
universe, sublime and wonderful as it may be, so worthy of being 
fully known as the law of love, which makes him who obeys it a 
blessing to his species, and the universal observance of which would 
ut an end to a large proportion of the evils which affect mankind 
Get is a knowledge of the results of science and such of its pro- 
cesses as lie most open to the popular mind important for the pur- 
pose of showing the different spheres occupied by science and re- 
ligion, and preventing the inquirer from mistaking their divergence 
from each other for opposition. 
I perceive this important advanatge in the proposed organiza- 
- tion, namely; that those who engage in it will mutually encourage 
each other. It will give the members a common pursuit, which 
always begets a feeling of brotherhood—they will have a common 
topic of conversation and discussion, and the consequence will be 
that many who, if they stood alone, might grow weary of the 
studies which are recommended to them, will be incited to perse- 
verance by the interest which they see others taking in them. It 
may happen, in rare instances, that a person of eminent mental 
endowments, which otherwise might have remained uncultivated 
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and unknown, will be stimulated in this manner to diligence, and 
_ forth unexpected powers, and, passing rapidly beyond the rest, 

come greatly distinguished, and take a place among the luminaries 
of the age. 

I shall be interested to watch, during the little space of life 
which may yet remain to me, the progress and results of the plan 
which has drawn from me this letter. 

I am, sir, Very truly yours, 

W. C. Bryant. 
Rev. Dr. John H. Vincent. 
Recitation—“The Planting of the Apple-Tree.” 
Reading—“A Forest Hymn.” 
Talk—“Anecdotes of Bryant.” 
Recitation—“Robert of Lincoln.” 
Singing—“Centennial Hymn.” 


SS 
CORRECTIONS 
In the “Definitions” on page 202 of the October CHavu- 
LAUQUAN Independent Liberal Party should read Independ- 
ent Labor Party. On page 252 of the same issue “New Eng- 
land” should read “New Zealand.” 
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Ex.ements or Unitrp States History. By Edward Channing in 
consultation with Susan J. Ginn. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 090 cents net. 

In “Elements of United States History” Edward Channing, 
professor of history in Harvard University, has added another to 
the many similar text-books already existing. Its compactness makes 
it useful as a guide post rather than a guide book. The author’s 
effort has been to show our country’s story as one of continuous 
development rather than as a series of unrelated events. His ac- 
count of the settlement of the colonies is good; of the Revolution 
prosy, of the Civil War biased. The survey of modern conditions 
is brief but interesting. Good maps, clear topical analysis, and use- 
ful appendices complete the volume. 


OO ON 


Tue Grascow GALLERY, in a dainty, mottled gray cover four 
and one-half by five and one-half inches, is the title of a pleasing 
collection of reproductions of great paintings found in the Art 
Gallery at Glasgow. Among the artists represented we find 
Whistler, Burne-Jones, Corot, Hals, Israels, Rembrandt, Reynolds, 
Rubens, and Velasquez. The prints, numbering sixty, are clear 
and of a sepia tone. The little volume is one of the Great Gal- 
feries of Europe series published by H. M. Caldwell Company, 
New York 
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ScrentiFic AmERICAN HANpBOoK oF Travet. By A. A. Hopkins 
New York: Munn & Co., Pp. 490. $2.00; in full leather $2.56 
Advice as to conduct and management on shipboard; hints as te 
cost, recognized customs, opportunities for amusement, baggage 
regulations, haggage inspection, passports, etc.; information as to 
things interesting to passengers—navigation, distances, tonnage, 
rates of speed, lights, signals, etc., make of this what the publishers 
declare is “the first real guide book to the sea.” In addition it 
gives all necessary generalizations about travel on land, as te 
foreign money, railway rates, hotels, sport, social usages, etc. While 
it is “not imtended to take the place of descriptive guides” it is “an 
indispensable complement” of such. It gives maps, itineraries, and 
other special material for the traveler about London, and sim 
ilarly about Paris Its convenient index, practical round corners 
for handling without wear. pocket at the back for identification 
blanks, and numerous other devices make it a book likely to be of 
convenience as well as informing value. 
Tue Vovace oF THe WisHnone Boat. By Alice C. D. Riley. H. N 
Caldwell Company. Pp. 205. 
This is one of the charming children’s books of which so many 
are appearing at the present time. It is chiefly attractive for its 
general make-up and for the quaint charm of the pages and the 
supplementary colored illustrations. 


He Gorts Berore You. By Russell H. Conwell. 47 pp. 5x7% 
Cleveland: F. M. Barton Company 


“Behold. he goeth before you into Galilee: there shall ye see him,’ 
is the text upon which hangs the story contained in the booklet “He 
Goeth Refore You.” written by Dr. Russell H. Conwell, preacher and 
lecturer of Philadelphia. Dr. Conwell tells us that when in Jerusalem 
some years ago an old monk told him this interesting tradition which 
he hands on to us. The legend runs that after his resurrection, 
Christ told his disciples to meet him in their old home in Galilee 
and himself set out “following studiously the path which he knew 
his disciples would take on the following day.” The story follows 
minutely the journey of Christ and the experiences of the disciples 
and points the truth that although we cannot understand God's 
methods in dealing with us, and though they often seem unjustified 
and unkind, nevertheless he is striving for the advantage of all and 
“prepares our path and always goes before us.” The book is taste 
fully gotten up, with marginal drawings by Dennison Wilt Thomas 


(Additional Talk About Books preceding frontispiece of this 
magazine ) 








